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i HE Australian system of dealing with labor dis- 
i] putes and of the regulation of labor conditions has 
‘| passed through many changes. Different states, 
* each with full power of self-government, have from 
Wcime to time altered and amended their laws according to ex- 
ibs erience. In New Zealand, for instance, the Industry Dis- 
Moutes ‘Act has been amended in some way on an average of once 
fevery two years since the year 1900. In New South Wales, 
existing legislation has on three occasions been practically re- 
Moealed, and entirely new laws have been passed. But in all 
“the states there is a striking uniformity of essentials. The 
whole industrial system is based on the principle that the re- 
Hationship of employer and employe is a matter of grave so- 
‘cial concern that justifies interference by some centralized 
authorities. In other words, freedom of contract is not now 
Wanlimited but can only operate within certain areas prescribed 
toy law. The desire of parliaments has always been to make 
@his interference between employer and workman as small as 
possible, and the result has been that practically all indus- 
tries work today only above minima which are from time to 
ime prescribed, and during certain hours that are fixed by law. 
To understand the Australian system it is necessary to real- 
‘ize that the country generally has accepted three definite in- 
dustrial claims as now beyond dispute. We start. off in the 
@new era of reconstruction with concessions finally guaranteed 
fthat are the subject of controversy in other countries. These 
*three fundamentals, as I might call them, are as follows: 


}1. The recognition of the fullest right of workmen to organize 
i for their own protection, and the right of each union to make 
i the collective bargain for the industry that it represents. 


2. The recognition of the eight-hour day. 

3. The recognition of the principle of the living wage in all in- 
dustries—that is, the drawing of a line below which compe- 
tition in the labor market is illegal, but above which ordinary 
economic forces come into play. 

These three concessions have been the result of our system of 
industrial arbitration. ‘This system has been arrived at by 
itwo different methods which have gradually converged. Two 
istates adopted what is known as the wages board system, all 
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he Australian System of Dealing with 
Labor Disputes 


i By George Beeby 


| ; MINISTER OF LABOR FOR NEW SOUTH WALES 


the others, what can more accurately be described as judicial 
arbitration. 

The wages board system contained the minimum element of 
compulsion. Under it the government of the day had power, 
within certain limits, to appoint a wages board for an indus- 
try. This board generally consisted of about six workmen and 
six employers who selected their own chairman, with provision 
that the government could provide a chairman in the event of 
failure of mutual selection. These boards were authorized to 
declare a minimum standard for the industry on hours, mini 
mum wages and the conditions attached to juvenile labor. 
They originally applied only to certain industries in which 
women and children were largely employed, such as garment 
making, manufacture of confectionery and similar occupations; 
but they were gradually extended, and in the states which had 
adopted this system all manufacturing industries gradually 
came under regulation. The finding of the board became a 
common rule for the industry, and any employer working be- 
low the standard fixed was liable to cash penalties. That sys- 
tem, however, did not in any way interfere with the rights of 
the workmen to take part in a strike or in any other legal way 
to force a better bargain for his trade. 

One of these states which originally adopted wages boards 
abandoned the scheme and now works under the system of 
judicial arbitration. The wages board system today operates 
only in one state, Victoria, and its awards generally conform 
to the standards fixed by the arbitration courts. The judicial 
system was adopted originally in New Zealand and ultimately, 
with variations, by the states of New South Wales, South 
Australia, Queensland and Western Australia. It leads to the 
ultimate settlement of all industrial disputes by a court es- 
pecially appointed, generally consisting of a single judge. In 
some cases the judge sits with assessors representing the two 
interests, but in nine cases out of ten the ultimate decision rests 
with the judge. These judges operating in these states and 
in the federal area conduct proceedings much on the same lines 
as those of a civil court. The parties become litigants, they 
file claims and replies, issues are joined, advocates are engaged, 
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and elaborate inquiries in open court are held, evidence being 
called in support of cases, in the reply, in rejoinder, in re- 
buttal; and in every way the paraphernalia of a court is main- 
tained. Ultimately the decision is left to the judge whose 
award, when made, becomes the standard for the industry. 

Today there is a strong movement for a complete change 
of this system. It is frankly admitted by both sides that its 
effect has been to keep workmen and employers apart, that a 
vast amount of work done by the courts could be done by 
voluntary conciliation and equally satisfactory results reached. 
The movement in Australia today is towards investigation of 
industrial troubles by negotiation rather than by litigation. 

New Zealand has already altered its law and makes it dif- 
ficult for the arbitration court to deal with the case. Before 
it can get to the court it must be dealt with by a special body 
appointed for a district or appointed for each individual dis- 
pute. In every way the parties are urged and encouraged to 
arrive at their own agreements, but in the background the court 
exists to deal with the cases of violent controversy, particularly 
in industries of a national character. 

In New South Wales a recent law provides for the appoint- 
ment of a board of trade. This board of trade consisting of 
representatives of employers and workmen in equal numbers, 
with a judge of the industrial court acting as president, is en- 
trusted with the following, among its other duties: 

1. The fixing from year to year of the basic living wage ap- 
plicable to all adult male and female labor. (This function 
does not in any way prevent arbitration courts from fixing mini- 


ma for particular industries. It only restricts them from going 
below the basic living wage.) 


2. The appointment of industrial councils for industries: 
The appointment of shop committees for individual workshops. 


a 


The general encouragement of a system of industrial organiza- 
tion on the lines of the Whitley scheme. 


5. The holding of inquiries on important industrial matters of 
universal interest, and the recommendation to Parliament from 
time to time of legislation. 


6. The absolute control of the donilidnite under which juvenile 
labor can be employed. 

_The idea of this act is gradually to transfer the whole system 
of industrial regulation from judges and industrial courts to 
these industrial councils and shop committees. 

Power is also given to the government to utilize the indus- 
trial councils in any future provision which may be made for 
unemployment insurance. There is strong opposition to main- 
tenance of any highly centralized fund dealing with insurance 
against employment and equalization of wage pay. It is 
thought that great problem will be more effectively dealt with 
if power is given to the government to subsidize any fund 
which may be raised in any industrial council for the purpose 
of unemployment insurance. 

It must: be remembered that a real effort is being made 
throughout the commonwealth today to move by stages from 
the old system of industrial arbitration to a system based 
somewhat on the Whitley scheme. The legislation is so framed 
as to give the minister of the day ample power to encourage 
in every way this program of bringing employers and work- 
men into close touch; but the idea of maintaining some tribunal 
which in the end can fix minimum standards for an industry 
in the event of the failure of negotiation, is maintained. With 
all its faults, the general opinion among employers is that in 
these days of perpetual industrial unrest it is essential to have 
some tribunal before which parties in violent dispute can be 
called, and to force them to adjust their differences. _Work- 
men today are not favorable to compulsory arbitration. They 
believe that they could have achieved bigger results by the 
free use of the strike weapon and claim that restrictions on 
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-isted. The result of this general application of the mini 


the right to strike have held them back. There is some basisi} 
for this objection from their point of view. Arbitration hasij 
largely improved the standards of unskilled labor and of thosey 
classes of workmen who in the past have found it difficult tov 
organize. The lower grades of labor clearly have received 
very definite benefits from the system, but the skilled mechanic, 
with the perpetual restriction placed on his right to strike, has 
not improved his standards in the same proportion. ‘That isw 
to say, the relative difference between skilled and unskilled) 
labor is not as great today as it was before the systems wer 
adopted. 

These limitations on the power to strike have not in anys 
way saved us from serious dislocations. Workmen strike 
freely in Australia, in spite of the law, and no law can check 
them. But constant public investigation of industrial diss 
putes has had a very restrictive effect. It has prevented and 
has shortened many strikes. All proceedings in the past have 
been in open court, and the public has become rather intimately 
acquainted with the nature of industrial relations. Work 
men, except those who are revolutionary in tendency, are often 
engaged in analyzing the important question whether an in 
dustry can stand some increase which is proposed and, gen- 
erally, the whole system has been of great educational value 
Its main weakness, however, has been that it has preventec 
Negotiation and has kept employers and workmen in tw 
definite, hostile camps, always ready to litigate but rarely ini 
the mood for conciliation. 

It must be remembered that the national parliament, Con 
gress as you call it, has some power over industrial matters’ 
The federal constitution provides that parliament can legis: 
late for the prevention and settlement of industrial dispute 
extending beyond the limits of any one state. In pursuancd 
of this power, the federal court of arbitration has been se 
up, and any dispute which gets beyond the boundary of one 
state can be, and often is, determined by this federal court 
The court, however, is constituted very much on the san 
lines as those of different states and generally adopts the sam: 
principles in many awards. The tendency is for unions, i 
possible, to make their disputes go beyond the state boundary 
They prefer the federal tribunal to that of the states. Buti 
this court the learned judge who is today its president has ne 
gone to any material extent above the standards general! 
recognized by these state tribunals. He has laid down on’ 
general guiding principle, and the duty of his court is not t 
regulate the detailed workings of an industry but merely t 
provide for the fixing of a reasonable standard of living i 
the industry, leaving the complete management of the bus 
ness in the hands of the employer and his representatives. 

There has been much comment by employers from time t# 
time on different awards. ‘There has been considerable oppa 
sition to the whole system, but this has gradually disappeared 
Very few employers today ask for a complete repeal of oup 
industrial legislation. ‘They welcome public investigation 0c 
claims made, and they agree that in a young country whicl 
is building up its manufacturing industries it is better thas 
all employers should be put upon the same footing. Nd 
employer in Australia can now obtain an advantage by th 
use of cheap labor. It is true also, as the employers state’ 
that the fixing of the minimum wage for the industry ha 
tended to inefficiency, but employers are not without blame i 
this, when wages fixed have been only minima. Most et 
ployers at the outset, directly a wage was fixed, petulantly an 
nounced that all their employes in the future would get th 
same wage and abolished the variations which previously ext 


mum as a standard wage undoubtedly led expert workmetr 


2 come down to somewhere near the level of the average 
jan. During recent years, however, many employers have 
ccepted the awards of the court only as minima and have 
ligher wages in order to get higher results. 


‘| There is also a very strong movement today to try to 
satroduce systems of payment on piece-work and payment by 
ljesults, but this is bitterly resisted by unionism. It is thought 
jaat the industrial councils will probably be able to bring 
sjbout some change in this direction. In the shipbuilding in- 
justry, recently commenced, the New South Wales govern- 
tnent has succeeded in getting mechanics, particularly those 
jngaged in riveting, to work on a piece-work basis, with 
oper guarantees that increased output will not lead to re- 
Muction of piece-work rates, and also with the provision that 
Jyorkmen shall not injure themselves by going beyond the 
irdinary eight-hour day’s work, except in cases of emergency. 
whe result of this change was that the output of riveters per 
nan was on an average doubled within a few weeks, and it is 
nticipated that even better results can be obtained without 
yjury to the workmen. 


’ I discussed the whole of this question with the associated 


That a minimum standard of comfort prescribed by law was 
Not injurious to them, so long as the detailed management of 
the business was left entirely to their own judgment. 


That the eight-hour law, particularly in all industries in which 
men worked under cover, or in connection with machinery, 
should be universally established. 


That the time had arrived for a joint responsibility of the 
government, the employer, and the workman, to provide effective 
means of insurance against unemployment, sickness and accident. 


That as a last resort it was best, in the interests of the state, 
to maintain some authoritative system of settlement of industrial 
disputes in all important industries. 


HE question of a national budget has ceased to be 
theoretical and is at issue in this Congress. Representa- 
tive James A. Good of Iowa, chairman of the House 
Wommittee on Appropriations, has introduced a bill which, if 
Gdopted, will take the first step in thorough-going budgetary 
jeform—and it must be remembered that it is “ the first step 
thich counts.” ‘This bill requires the President to submit an- 
ually to Congress a balanced budget, containing his estimates 
“f expenses and revenues for the next fiscal year with recom- 
Jnendations for tax or borrowing measures made necessary by 
‘ne expenditures recommended. To enable him to perform 
iis duty, a Budget Bureau is created in his office, which will 
‘eck up all requests for appropriations made by the different 
epartments and will prepare the data upon which the Presi- 
ent can determine which activities can be most easily spared 
1) make way for new activities or for the economies which a 
Trudy of the revenue side of the budget will show are neces- 
‘iry. Recognizing that the present form of submitting esti- 
ates is not satisfactory, he is requested to submit next Decem- 
jer an alternative budget with the estimates arranged in what 
ke considers a proper form. Congress, with this scientific bud- 


jommittees which should be made to enable the scientific bud- 
jet to be used. Until a budget worked out in considerable 
tetail is before Congress, that body cannot know exactly what 
jianges should be made. 

The bill, furthermore, provides Congress with a means for 
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et before it, can then decide on the changes in its rules and. 
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5. That standardized conditions for the whole commonwealth, 
as to the conditions of employment of juvenile labor, were 
advisable. 

I venture to summarize the situation as follows: Australia 
will continue to maintain the three fundamentals mentioned 
in the beginning of this statement. 

It will continue to maintain some tribunals which will 
have power as a court of ultimate resort to make an award in 
settlement of industrial disputes which will be binding on the 
parties. But these tribunals will probably consist more of 
industrial councils, and access to them will be more difficult. 
There will also be created industrial councils for industries 
and shop committees for individual establishments. And all 
parties will be compelled to negotiate in these councils on all 
matters affecting industries before they will get access to a 
compulsory tribunal. 

A definite movement will before long be made in the direc- 
tion of unemployment insurance, but will, I think, be on the 
lines already indicated; that is, the industrial council will be- 
come responsible for the creation and maintenance of the 
fund for its particular industry—this fund being liberally 
subsidized from the public purse. Industrial records of indi- 
vidual workmen will be kept, and gradually those who are 
unworthy will be scheduled and not allowed to participate 
in any insurance fund. 

The general control of the whole scheme of industrial 
regulation will, I think, beyond doubt before very long be 
centralized in the national government. ‘There is a strong 
movement today which is rapidly reaching a climax to vest this 
important function in a national authority on the understand- 
ing that it uses the state machinery now in existence. Some 
uniformity is essential. There is considerable conflict today 
between different state systems and the federal system, and 
both employers and workmen are in agreement that it would 
be better to take the industrial power from the hands of state 
parliaments and invest it in Congress. 


The National Budget Bill 


following up the spending of the appropriations by creating 
an independent auditing department responsible to Congress, 
as its chiefs are removable only at the request of Congress. The 
present auditing system is in the Department of the Treasury, 
responsible not to Congress but to the President. The change 
proposed by the Good bill is in line with the English practice 
and with that of most civilized nations. 

Perhaps one of the most important results of this bill, if it 
becomes law, will be the opportunity which the President 
will have through his Budget Bureau of improving the meth- 
ods of administration of the different departments in order to 
secure greater economy. Assuming responsibility for the total 
outlay and for the taxes necessary to meet the expense, there 
will be pressure upon the President to secure the most eco- 
nomical and efficient management possible of the government 
offices in order that the margin of the revenue for new pro- 
jects shall be as large as possible. It is not to be feared that 
his responsibility for a balanced budget will prevent a pro- 
gressive President from suggesting plans of social improve- 
ment even at the risk of imposing taxation to carry them out. 
Rather, he will face public opinion frankly, will propose his 
plans openly to Congress and to the people, showing not only 
the benefits to be derived but the way in which the expense is 
to be met, and thus put upon Congress the responsibility for 
refusing his suggestions in such a way that the public will 
know who to blame. 


Social Reconstruction 


Proposals for federal legislation affecting education, civil rights, 
probation, health, country life, conservation, labor, housing, 
pensions, public works and budget 


By 
Edward T. Devine 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Arthur J. Todd 


Committee on National Program 


C.iG. Garstens 
L. A. Halbert 


~The Conference on Social Agencies and Reconstruction held in New York on November 29-30, 
1918, agreed upon certain resolutions and created a general organizing committee to promote the pur- 
poses for which the conference was called. By authority of the organizing committee a smaller com- 
mittee was appointed late in March, to bring together in a 
mediate importance involving action by the federal Congress or by the executive departments which 
might be expected to command the sympathetic interest of social agencies and social workers throughout 
This Committee on National Program respectfully submits the following report. 


the country. 
May 27, 1919. 


HETHER the peace treaty delivered to the 

Central Powers in Versailles becomes effective 

in its present form or not, whether the League of 

Nations for which it provides comes into 
existence or not, it is obvious that the future welfare 
of other nations, as well as our own welfare, depends in an 
‘exceptional degree upon the strength, the prosperity, and the 
resourcefulness of the American nation. Our common human- 
ity and the immediate interests of our own people thus unite 
to put upon us a unique obligation and to give us an unprece- 
dented responsibility. 

For food and raw materials, for financial credit, for 
transportation facilities at sea, for progress in science and the 
arts, for the maintenance of international obligations, the world 
will inevitably look to us as never in the past. This implies no 
superiority on our part as individuals, and is not to be attrib- 
uted to our superior institutions, however well adapted they 
may be to our needs. It is the inevitable result of circum- 
stances which no one among us foresaw and of which no one 
can as yet see the outcome. 

The world situation increases our obligation to establish 
justice, to maintain standards of life, to increase productive 
power, to release pent-up capacities, to safeguard health and 
morals, to devise a sound educational system, to remove the 
causes of industrial discontent, to promote the happiness and 
welfare of all and especially of those who have heretofore had 
least opportunity for the pursuit of happiness and fewest rea- 
sons for contentment. ‘These obligations arise both because it 
is possible for us to do these things as it may not be for others 
who have lost more heavily in the great war, and because the 
very future of civilization demands that we steadfastly hold 
high the standards which are so grievously threatened in many 
nations by the destruction of wealth and by social disorder, that 
we do not fail to apply in our own way such lessons as may be 
learned by the observation of desirable or undesirable changes 
elsewhere and of experiments which we may have made under 
the pressure of the emergency of war. 
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“ national program ” the measures of im- 


Social workers have long taken a creditable part in state : 
legislation and in the efforts for improving local administra- - 


tion. Without neglecting these, our wider horizons now call 
for a more active participation in national affairs. 

The Peace Treaty and the Covenant of Nations, tariff re- 
vision and the encouragement of foreign commerce, and similar 


questions, are not considered in this statement, for the reason © 
that social workers are assumed to have in them only the same : 


interest as other citizens. The restoration of peace and of inter- 
national good-will is indeed the most urgent of all social 
problems. The speedy ending of all the lesser wars still in 
progress, and prompt action by the nations or the society of 
nations to heal the wounds of the great war, are most devoutly 
to be desired. 

Internally the most pressing of all social problems are those 
of industrial and governmental reconstruction. Social workers 
have some evidence to give in both these fields. We have more 


reason than most for realizing their importance. Dealing with | 


individuals and families on the margin of subsistence, with less 
than normal resisting power, we are concerned with the bad 


effects of overwork, overcrowding, inadequate income, irregu- : 


lar employment, inefficiency, thriftlessness, unorganized indus- 
try, and industrial unrest. 


probation officers, public health nurses, and others who in any 


branch of the public service—from the highest rank to the : 
lowest-—are responsible for public education, health, and | 
From our point of view, the present situation in the! 
administration of the war risk insurance act reveals the need | 
of a reorganization in the federal government which does not | 


morals. 


fall short of the President’s cabinet at one end, while it extends 
at the other to such technical details as serial numbers in the 
army and the filing of case records. . 

It is true that industrial reforms, under our system of gov- 
ernment, lie more often in the field of state legislation and in 


We are concerned also with the : 
bad effects of inadequate governmental machinery; lack of ’ 
adjustment between obvious social needs and the means of ° 
‘meeting them; scarcity, inefficiency, or underpay of teachers, — 


= 


what are regarded as the private relations of employers to 
vorkers, or of voluntary cooperative effort, than in national 
jegislation. The spirit of industrial democracy, however, has 
q legitimate place in national legislation. Industrial democracy, 
owever hard it may be to define it, signifies an attitude which 
it is generally easy to recognize, and which is at least as clearly 
inderstood as political democracy. Fundamental democracy 
vervades the measures enumerated hereafter, whether they may 
aappen to deal with education, health, housing, country life, 
jyensions, the budget, public works, or the framework of the 
yovernment itself. 


' Although the present statement deals only with measures 
equiring action by the federal government, it is not intended 
50 express any tendency towards centralization or political 
Yocialism. ‘There is no proposal for curtailing either volun- 
jary initiative and responsibility or the responsibility and ac- 
livity of the state governments. The emphasis is on the rela- 
‘ive importance of the social as compared with other recog- 
fiized activities of the government. 


I. Insurance and Pensions 


h HE confusion and virtual break-down of the early ad-. 


| ministration of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, when 
ft mublic interest was centered mainly in the sending of allotments 
yind allowances to the families of soldiers and sailors, seemed, 
jiappily, likely to be succeeded by a better administration of the 
‘aw in the period in which the compensation and insurance 
Heatures became more prominent. The failure of the appro- 
briation bills at the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress and per- 
fonal controversies have unfortunately thrown the whole 
#3ureau again into a confusion which seems to approach the 
limensions of a national disaster. 
\ Certain changes in the law, aside from those of a technical 
jnature, have been shown by experience to be necessary. The 
Wate of compensation for injuries requires revision. The differ- 
ynce between the flat rate of $100 a month allowed for the 
oss of both arms or hands, both feet or legs, both eyes, or for 
Hecoming actually bedridden, and the minimum of thirty 
lollars a month allowed for total disability arising from 
‘ny other injuries—as, for example, the loss of the entire 
ight leg and right arm—is obviously too great. The pro- 
sion relating to court appeals by dissatisfied claimants also 
equires modification, since as it stands an appeal is decided, 
Mecessarily, according to the established rules of legal pro- 
Wedure, while the Bureau, in making the original award, is 
pressly allowed by the law to admit informal evidence. 
The greatest need however is for a permanent and indepen- 
ilent status for the administration of the compensation and 
Wnsurance system. It is now obvious that it should not have 
een established as a subordinate bureau in an already over- 
mrown Department. It took England two years to discover 
What a Ministry of Pensions was necessary and we failed to 
Worofit by her example. If we were establishing, as we thought, 
#, method of providing for soldiers and their dependent families 
perior to that of any other nation or of any previous period 
jn our own history, we ought the more clearly to have seen 
what we were creating an institution which called for admin- 
Sstrative ability of the highest order. Its head should not have 
een made subordinate to a secretary or assistant secretary 
Hlready fully occupied with the most weighty financial 
Pesponsibilities which have ever devolved on a human being, 
40 say nothing of his extra duties as head of a Public Health 
Vervice, a coast guard and a secret service. Nothing is plainer, 
imoreover, than that there is no inherent difference between 
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compensation to world war veterans and pensions to Spanish 
and Civil war veterans and that there is no logical justification 
for placing the one in the Interior Department and the other 
in the Treasury. The union of the two services in an inde- 
pendent department would give the opportunity to correct the 
faults in the administration of both and to put this most con- 
spicuous of the social welfare activities of the federal- gov- 
ernment on the plane where it belongs. A Secretary of Insur- 
ance, Compensation, and Pensions might not need to be an ex- 
pert on the technical problems of insurance, but it would be 
indispensable that he have administrative capacity and appre- 
ciation of the social bearings of the War Risk Insurance Act. 


II. Public Education 


EDERAL aid to elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 

cation is a practical necessity, and is amply justified on 
every consideration of justice, political theory, and expediency. 
The nation has quite as direct an interest in the preparation 
of its citizens to fulfill their national obligations as have the 
states in their preparation for iocal citizenship. ‘This involves 
not merely ability to read and write, but also fitness as workers, 
as parents, as self-governing members of a free and progres- 
sive nation, as men and women who know how to use their 
leisure and to live a good life. 

We have already liberally subsidized certain kinds of higher 
and vocational education. We must now begin farther back, 
by cooperating with the states in abolishing illiteracy, in- 
creasing the pay of teachers, insuring a modicum of profes- 
sional preparation for teaching, lengthening the school year, 
making easier the path of those who want more than an 
elementary education, promoting the use of school and public 
libraries, standardizing and unifying our whole educational 
system—while leaving the states free as heretofore to develop 
their own plans, to learn from their own mistakes and from 
the experience of one another. 

Not less than $100,000,000 should be appropriated for 
elementary education alone for the first year, and this amount 
should be increased year by year until some approach has been 
made to a national, comprehensive educational system. ‘Two- 
thirds of the whole cost might be borne by the states. 

Various bills calculated to accomplish these purposes will be 
introduced in Congress. The one which represents the views 
of the National Education Association provides for federal 
aid through a federal department and carefully safeguards the 
powers of the educational authorities of the states. There are 
great advantages. in combining the provisions for state aid with 
that for cabinet representation. The spokesman for the cause 
of education in the national government should not be in a 
subordinate bureau. He should have an educational policy 
for the whole nation, and should command the widest and 
most respectful hearing in announcing and advocating it. 

About half of our adult foreign-born male population in 
I91O was unnaturalized, the increase in the number of un- 
naturalized aliens in ten years having been 147 per cent. The 
war has given an opportunity to catch up in some measure 
with the task of assimilation. The temporary cessation of 
immigration has coincided with an intensifying of the process 
of Americanization, and at the present moment there are very 
few who have not had to face consciously many times, under 
pressure from their neighbors and the authorities, searching 
questions as to their loyalty and allegiance, their permanent 
home, their ideals of democracy. Community singing, Liberty 
loans, Red Cross drives, food and fuel conservation, even the 
discussion of the current news of the day, have been so many 
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mutually reinforcing elements in the education of prospective 
citizens. 

Financial assistance to elementary education, both for adults 
and for children, is the best possible contribution which the 
federal government can make to the process of Americaniza- 
tion. The various groups of the foreign-born might advantage- 
ously be represented in the administration of all such funds. 
Foreign-born children as well as foreign-born adults present 
special problems which have been too much neglected. ‘The 
public schools and other educational agencies have the main 
responsibility for teaching foreigners. ‘Through a special 
office of the Bureau of Education, the Department of the 
Interior is engaged in stimulating this work and supplying 
material for it. The government might have skilled field 
workers constantly at work securing the cooperation of the 
foreign-born in a mutual exchange of cultural wealth. The 
purposes of the nation should be made clear to aliens through 
trade unions and the numerous societies which exist among the 
foreign-born. Immigrants should be enlisted in the effort to 
interpret the aims and ideals of America to their friends at 
home. Pending the creation of a Department of Education, 
cooperation between the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of the Interior in the working out of a coherent 
program of Americanization is desirable, and the provisional 
organization in the Bureau of Education should be continued. 

Americanization does not mean forced conformity to a single 
type; and the learning of English, essential as it is, does not 
constitute an education. To think like an American is an even 
more important objective in Americanization than to speak 
and write English. If there is any one national characteristic 
above all desirable, it is appreciation of individuality. Freedom 
to think and the possession of something to think with are the 
most precious gifts of fathers to sons. To comprehend ideals 
of democracy and self-government; to have respect for the 
rights of others, including the rights of minorities and of 
individuals; to have a worthy ambition to render a creative 
service to society with hand and brain rather than to remain 
a social debtor or bankrupt; to become actually skillful some- 
where—in mine, shop, office or home, on railway, farm, 
ranch or range; to know how to save and invest as well as 
how to: work and to work with fellow-workers—are all in- 
volved in the process of Americanization. 

The obligation is not one-sided. It involves adaptation by 
Americans to one another in a constant process of better 
assimilation, and to the newly arriving workers in order to 
utilize their special gifts to the common advantage. The first 
condition of the Americanization of the alien is that we shall 
get acquainted with him. The first condition of the education 
of the American is better preparation and better status for 
the teachers. 


III. Restoration of Civil Rights 


NFORTUNATELY the wholesome process of Ameri- 
canization has been in some measure impeded by the sup- 
pression of civil rights, by interference through the censorship 
and otherwise, under the plea of national safety, with freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, and freedom of assembly. In 
some instances, foreign-born naturalized citizens and unnatural- 
‘ized aliens have been subjected to mob violence and lynch 
law at the very time when well-meaning people have been 
striving to “ Americanize”” them by means of public addresses 
and newspaper appeals. Without entering into any con- 
troversial question as to the necessity for a dictatorship during 
the war, it is clear that the Americanization which is now 
most urgent is the restoration of the ordinary and traditional 
rights of the individual. If we would persuade the strangers 
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within our gates and our native sons to respect the laws we | 


must make sure that their duly appointed guardians respect : 
them. 


The exceptional war measures, as enforced and interpreted, , 
have prevented not only treasonable and seditious actions, but : 
When it was for- . 
bidden to question the acts of nations with whom we were | 
associated in the war, even though they were not allies, when | 
ferocious sentences were imposed for slight offences, a lament- - 
able state of insecurity and uneasiness arose, especially in the : 
foreign populations, even among those who were wholly » 
patriotic and law-abiding. No one knew at what moment | 
some old statute or some new regulation might be invoked to | 
“set”? some individual. or group who might be regarded as | 


also wholesome criticism and discussion. 


undesirable. Cowardly concealment of opinions, blatant hy- 
pocrisy, or sheer stagnation of thought, have been the natural 
result. If we would avoid the diseased psychology which is 
said to prevail in central and eastern Europe, we must now 
remove all such unwholesome restraints on honest thought 
and speech, and must take pains to let it be widely known that 
they no longer exist. 

The persistence of any spirit resembling that of the alien 
and sedition laws of a hundred years ago would be one of the 
most certain means of fomenting that disloyalty and unrest 
which it would be its professed aim to combat. 

Negroes as well as white citizens and aliens are entitled to 
protection from mob violence, and they have suffered far more 
from the lack of it. 
offense has recently been initiated, and if protection cannot be 
secured by a change in local public sentiment resort must be 
had to federal action, even if this involves amendment of the 
constitution. Not only in this elementary right to life and to 
their day in court, but in all measures for social reconstruction, 
provision for Negroes should be scrupulously included, and 
their cooperation in carrying out such measures secured. 


IV. Federal Probation 


T is surprising that the system of probation, as now generally 
practiced in the state courts, has not been extended to the 
federal courts. A law to accomplish this is urged by the 
National Probation Association, and bills similar to the 
measure which passed both houses of Congress in 1917 will 
again be introduced. It is hoped that such a law will in- 
directly advance adult probation in the states which have not 
yet adopted it. No arguments are needed to convince social 
workers that this proposal should be supported. 


V. Public Health 


HE Public Health Service, like the Bureau of Education, 

should be enlarged and promoted to the dignity of a 
federal department, with a seat in the cabinet. This service is 
now lodged, along with such strange company as the Coast 
Guard and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, in the much 
congested Treasury Department. 
for its being there, and no possible advantage to the public 
health. 

The American Medical Association, much the largest na- 
tional organization of practicing physicians, has long been on 
record in favor of the establishment of a Department of Public 
Health. There are numerous health activities scattered 
through other departments than the Treasury which would 
naturally be brought together under the administrative direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Public Health when the new depart- 
ment is created. There are other health needs to which 


A movement to make lynching a federal » 


There is no adequate reason 


\)proper attention would immediately be given as soon as they 
-ecame the personal concern of a federal official of the rank of 
\ja cabinet member, with the professional standing and the sense 
tof responsibility which this implies. 

The whole nation is now aroused by the issues of the war to 
ja sense of the importance of health, of physical vigor, of free- 
om from remediable physical defects. Under responsible 
tkeadership the states and municipalities might be expected to 
engage in an effective campaign of sanitation. Within consti- 
yfutional limits, the department might contribute to improved 
#nousing, food inspection, the prevention of water pollution, 
sphysical examination of school children, instruction of mothers 
@n pre-natal care and in child hygiene, health insurance, the 
yorevention of accidents and occupational disease, the better 
pontrol of the communicable diseases, garbage and sewage 
wlisposal, more accurate mortality, morbidity, and natality statis- 
cs. Even if the Secretary of Public Health did nothing 
ore than to arouse the public to an appreciation of the im- 
Sortance of public hygiene, the establishment of a department 
vould be justified; but in fact the federal government is 
#lready engaged in administrative and educational work in the 
field of health on a scale which, if the activities were assembled 


ind coordinated, would be found to be very impressive. 
Wpcattered as they are, and unfamiliar to the general public,. 
whey are not impressive, and they are therefore, from the educa- 


ional point of view, the less effective. 

# Pending the establishment of a Department of Public 
Health, the existing Public Health Service should be enabled 
#0 carry on several of its activities on the expanded scale of 
tne war period. The creation of a special Division of Tuber- 


me 


Wperation with state and local public health authorities, and the 
Wigorous prosecution of the campaign against venereal diseases, 
ire the three measures for which the Public Health Service is 
asking special appropriations, and they are precisely the three 
measures which all social agencies throughout the country are 
faturally ready to support with every influence at their com- 
1) The war has accentuated the national problem of tubercu- 
‘ysis and has made it less than ever possible to ignore it or to 
jnrow its solution unfairly on particular local communities in 
hich, for racial or other accidental reasons, the disease is 
specially prevalent, or to which, for climatic or similar 
sasons, a large number of those who have the disease resort. 
¢ is a national problem, and the nation must bear its generous 
‘art in dealing with it. The tangible expression of the inten- 


ton—the authoritative voluntary agency which for fifteen 
@ars has been waging unintermittent and effective warfare 
fyainst this disease. 

¥ Rural sanitation, for obvious reasons, develops more slowly 
‘fan urban, but epidemics, infected milk, impure water, un- 
Wholesome foods, and ignorance of the elementary facts of 
@rsonal hygiene, are as dangerous in a small town or on an 
tolated farm as in a city tenement—rather more dangerous, in 
‘ct, in the present situation, with public and voluntary agen- 
Ses active in the cities and comparatively scarce in the country. 
Where are numerous ways in which the Public Health Service 
#n stimulate and strengthen local efforts to abate nuisances, 
(move unsuspected sources of infection, and spread abroad 
howledge of the essential facts about health. This is a part 
| any comprehensive program of Americanization, and a part 
) any creditable system of public education. Special provision 
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for rural sanitation is needed only because this is the part of 
public sanitation which has been most neglected. 

During the war many communities have had the benefit of 
an exceptional control of venereal diseases because of their 
relation to military camps. With the mustering out of the 
army these special activities of the War Department naturally 
come to an end, although they will leave their mark on state 
legislation and on methods of local administration. The 
Public Health Service has no such time limitation. If it has 
the necessary funds it can aid the local authorities materially 
in handling this most persistent and most difficult of all health 
problems. No community can afford to be without this 
assistance. No nation can afford to suspend or hamper any 
approved and tested means of protecting the public morals and 
checking the ravages of these diseases. 


VI. Country Life 


HERE are rural as well as urban social problems. Pro- 
grams devised for the cities cannot, however, be applied 
indiscriminately to meet the needs of farmers. Rural educa- 
tion, rural sanitation, have been grievously neglected, but there 
may be a social danger in the sudden discovery of this fact. 
The farmer must be allowed to solve his own problems in his 
own way. One of the principal civic virtues of town dwellers, 
from the farmer’s point of view, is a willingness to pay such 
prices for food products as will enable the food producer in 
the country to maintain a decent standard of living. Both pro- 
ducer and consumer are naturally interested in preventing 
waste and exploitation in the process of distribution, and in 
such control as‘ has been shown to be necessary for example in 
the meat packing industry. 


The farm worker, like the industrial worker, needs primarily 
sufficient income to maintain health and comfort for himself 
and his family. Like his fellow-citizen in the towns, he has 
other needs also, such as education, recreation, social organiza- 
tion, easy means of intercourse with neighbors; but these are 
dependent upon good markets for his produce and upon stable 
prices for staple products. In a progressive farm community, 
the results of educational, moral, and sanitary improvements 
become of course cumulative, contributing to higher standards 
both directly and by increasing income; but it is a mistaken im- 
pression that farming necessarily ensures a surplus income to 
all who work hard and live sober lives. A sound policy toward 
the workers on the land—owners, tenants, and laborers—is as 
essential in a national social program as a sound policy toward 
capital and labor in the industrial world. F ortunately agri- 
culture, like labor and business, but unlike education, health, 
and engineering, is represented by a well supported and 


influential federal department, with a Secretary of Agriculture 
at its head. 


The several activities of the Department of Agriculture are 
primarily directed toward discovering the elements of a 
national policy of farm life and carry them into effect. The 
Smith-Lever act, administered through the Cooperative Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, is a most important instrument for 
getting information to farmers and their families and promot- 
ing the application of the best scientific and practical processes. 
The federal and state governments are expending this year 
about sixteen million dollars in this extension work, of which 
$5,670,000 is a special federal appropriation on account of the 
war. The Secretary of Agriculture is asking Congress to con- 
tinue this additional annual appropriation of $5,670,000 for 
extension work in the agricultural counties of the nation, Of 
the sixteen millons needed, a little over one-third comes from 
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the Lever funds and nearly one-third from state and local 
appropriations. 

Social workers naturally appreciate and support in every 
way possible this federal-state extension work, as a means of 
aiding farmers and their families in crop and animal produc- 
tion, in the marketing of products, the making of the home 
and its environment more comfortable and more healthful, and 
the promotion of a broader and more satisfactory life. It is 
through this extension work of the States Relations Service 
that boys and girls, through clubs, competitions, and other 
educational devices, are initiated into the more ambitious and 
profitable kinds of farming. 

This involves also encouragement and support of the neces- 
sary subordinate means to this end, such as the scientific work 
of the Home Economics Office, which supplies material to the 
field workers in the Extension Service, and to related activities 
even in other departments, as for example the thrift campaign 
in the Treasury. The Bureau of Markets, through its news 
services and its local market reporting service, and the Farm 
Labor Service, supplementing the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, have also a very direct bearing on social welfare. The 
speeding up of highway construction, through the cooperation 
made possible by the Federal Aid Road act, is demanded in 
the interest of both urban and rural life. 

The reorganized Bureau of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics will prosecute scientific inquiries into the actual 
costs of farm crops and into many other aspects of the business 
and social economics of agriculture. For this work the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will need $500,000, which covers among 
other things, the cost of the studies in farm finance, of the 
farm life studies, and research in the best methods of land 
utilization, including the problems of land settlement, owner- 
ship and tenancy. Such inquiries should eventually contribute 
substantially to the solution of the central farm problem: viz. 
how to make farming pay, how to make farm life permanently 
attractive. 

The plan of enabling discharged soldiers and sailors to 
acquire a farm, through the Reclamation Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, is entitled to the sympathetic consid- 
eration of those who are accustomed to scrutinize such plans 
with an eye to their effect in the long run. 

It would not be reasonable to give a farm for the asking, 
regardless of farming ability or experience and regardless of 
cost; or to pay a fancy price for poor land which the present 
owners would like to sell; or to make an enormous addition 
to the farming population; or to bring extensive areas of new 
land under cultivation at excessive expense; or to attempt to 
do away entirely with tenancy, which under some circumstances 
may be a wholly normal and desirable method of enabling 
farmers without capital to become farm owners; or to segre- 
gate all the ex-soldiers in farm communities under federal con- 
trol. The colonies, in any case, would probably not need to 

- provide, at the outside, for more than ten per cent of the 
farmers’ sons who were in service. 

What is proposed is that the Reclamation Service shall have 
an appropriation of $500,000,000 for a period of three years, 
with which good land already under cultivation or easily to 
be brought under cultivation may be purchased, to be sold 
under contract in farms of appropriate size, on a plan which 
will enable the purchasers to pay for them from their labor, 
after an initial payment of five per cent of the sale price. The 
purchaser may borrow not to exceed a fixed sum, at a low 
rate of interest, for equipment and building materials. He 
must actually live on the farm, and he may not sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of the holding for a fixed period—probably 
ten years—and then only in case his contract is fulfilled and 
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the land fully paid for. Exceptions may be made on account: 
of illness or for other substantial reason. | 

Obviously this is not to be advocated as a great scheme for 4 
reclaiming “ waste” land, although valuable land at present { 
neglected or not fully utilized may be included. The sites 4 
selected may or may not be swamp land which requires drain- 


in clearing. While this preliminary work is being done the¢ 
prospective owner may be paid wages, which however would q 
re-appear in the price of the land for which under his contract; 
he would afterwards pay full value. While there is nothing, 
to prevent the purchase and sale to ex-soldiers of isolated farms 
sites, it is probable that, if the general plan is approved, the: 
Reclamation Service will encourage, especially in the southern 
states, the development of planned rural communities, as being; 
more attractive to prospective farmers and their families and 
as having a valuable educational influence on the whole rural 
life in the states in which they are located. 

It is recognized that a successful farm community does not 
depend merely upon soil and location; that it depends upom 
the character of the people who compose it, even more than. 
upon the physical resources at their disposal. The problem of 
country life is one of social cooperation, of doing everything 
possible to enable the farmers to secure the essentials of < 
rounded life for themselves and their children, to encourag 
the mutual principle of association. This does not mean tutes 
lage, but it does mean information, cooperative institutions: 
and protection from exploitation. 


VII. Natural Resources 


HERE is a general and well-founded impression tha 
the principle of national conservation has been succe 

fully established. Legislation is however still to be enacte 
to apply this principle in several directions—among others td 
the great remaining fuel resources of the nation. Meas 
will be introduced for the leasing of coal and oil lands and alse 
for the leasing of phosphate and mineral lands, as well as al 
water power, retaining federal ownership in all cases. 
Much of the coal, oil, and mineral land of the country the 

is developed is worked by a lessee under leases conserving 
rights of the owner of the fee. The same principle might bij 
applied to all such lands owned by the United States. 
When the United States grants water rights for irrigatin: 
its own land, or develops systems of irrigation, it should retai 
title, to prevent exploitation and preserve the rights of tl 
users. When waters are stored to prevent floods and for 
drainage of marsh land, the land so improved should be ae 
quired by the United States and leased upon such terms 4 
will protect the rights of occupiers. 
The reclamation of waste land and the actual developmen 
of unutilized resources are of social importance because of 
increased openings which they give for the better distribution 
of population and for the employment of labor in a way tha 
is profitable to the worker. 


VIII. Industrial Life 


HE separation in 1913 of the Department of Commer 

and Labor into two coordinate departments was an i 
pressive recognition of the responsibility of the national go? 
ernment for the human as distinct from the material or tech 
nical side of trade and industry. The existence of the Depat 
ment of Labor enables the nation, without undue interferen 
with the prerogatives of states or with the responsibility 
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‘| private business, to respond promptly and generously to the 
new spirit of industrial democracy. 

Underlying the varied activities of the Department of Labor, 
there is constant if tacit recognition of such principles as those 
of the eight-hour day and the maximum forty-eight hour week; 
‘of the one day rest in seven; of the living wage both for men 
) and for women; and above all, of the axiom that workers are 
iq 


not to be regarded merely as “ hands,” but as men and women, 
) éntitled to a human interest in their occupation and to an ef- 
} fective voice in the control of its conditions. 

_ Among the most generally lamented of the items in the ap- 
| propriation bills which failed in the closing hours of the 
#j sixty-fifth Congress was that for the federal Employment Ser- 


@ legitimate statutory basis and the appropriation for which the 
s! Department of Labor asks should be made. Experience in- 
9 dicates that the main responsibility for a free Employment 
4 Service should be left to the state governments, supplemented 
4, by financial aid and by a unifying and standardizing service 
jin the federal government. ‘The federal service should act 
tas a clearing house among the states, and may temporarily 
supply the need in the states which have no free public ex- 
i changes. Within a fixed and comparatively brief period, 
) however, the federal service should simply cooperate on a 
) dollar for dollar basis with the states which have created a 
® state service. Pending this development, the federal Employ- 
/ ment Service must continue for one or two years to carry a 
) large part of the burden. 

_» Besides the Children’s Bureau, which is perhaps the only 
i federal activity ante-dating the war which was established on 
9) the direct initiative of social workers, and the federal Employ- 
3 ment Service, there are special activities of ‘the Department of 
= Labor developed during the war which cannot be allowed to 
@ lapse with the coming of peace. . 

| Foremost of these is the Woman in Industry Service—a 
“branch of the Department of which the need was clearly 
| { recognized long before the pressure of war conditions made it 
j imperative. The formulation of standards of employment in 
Tall industries in which women are engaged in large numbers, 
# even though the enforcement must depend on state legislation or 
3 on their voluntary acceptance by employers, is as desirable in 
i peace as in war. The appropriation requested for this Service 
7 in the appropriation bills which failed to pass the last Congress 
4) will no doubt be asked for again, with confident expectation of 
| favorable action. 

Since January, 1918, the Secretary of Labor has had the 
9 great advantage of the advice and assistance of a Director of 
) Negro Economics. So important and so numerous are the 
§ questions affecting the relations between white and colored 
§) workers and between Negroes and their employers—questions 
4 relating not only to placement, wages, and conditions of labor, 
4 but also to health, housing, savings, and education—that it is 
| very desirable that this arrangement also should be put on a 
) permanent basis, and that appropriations should be made avail- 
i able for it, either as a special service or in connection with one 
t of the other services of the Department. 

Other special services, such as Investigation and Inspection, 
/ Working Conditions, and Training, although established from 
|, emergency appropriations to meet war needs, are not in any 
| proper sense war activities. The war has not created, but 
only revealed or emphasized, the need for them. Either as 
distinct services or as part of some older bureau, they should 
| be continued. 
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The National War Labor Board, whose powers of compul- 
sory arbitration virtually came to an end with the armistice, 
has shown that there are more effective methods of dealing 
with industrial disputes than those heretofore employed. The 
representative character of the Board and its relative perma- 
nency are features which might be retained in some peace 
agency for arbitration. Advantage should be taken of the 
experience gained during the war to reorganize the Division 
of Conciliation in the Department of Labor in such a way as 
to make it a more potent influence in settling disputes and 
removing their causes. 

When the sixty-fifth Congress adjourned a bill prohibiting 
immigration for four years was on the House Calendar, and 
measures for restriction are likely to be introduced in the 
course of the special session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The 
National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation 
has a plan for adjusting the number of immigrants admitted 
each year in proportion to the number of naturalized citizens of 
the same racial or national group already in the country. 
Among other arguments, it is hoped that the adoption of some 
such formula might solve the delicate questions in regard to 
immigration from the orient. 

The selective immigration law which became effective May 
I, 1917, has not yet had a trial under normal conditions. The 
war not only reduced the number of immigrants to an almost 
negligible quantity; it even recalled to Europe from abroad 
the able-bodied male workers to serve in the ranks. Until the 
American army has been brought home, the arbitrary limita- 
tion on immigration imposed by the lack of steamship facilities 
will continue to operate. Whether thereafter, with the present 
law in force, there will be a sudden restoration of the inflow 
with which we were familiar before the war, is at least doubt- 
ful. European nations will be in sore need of labor for the 
reconstruction of farms, mines, factories, and homes. Real 
wages will be higher than ever before. Probably the attempt 
will even be made to prevent emigration by law. 

Amendments to the immigration law, unless to remedy ad- 
ministrative difficulties, might therefore be postponed until the 
regular session of Congress in December. 


IX. Housing and Home Loans 


HEN in 1917 the federal government was faced with 

the need for greatly increased production, it found 

that it must take into account the housing of workers and 

organized a Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation 

in the Department of Labor. Later the United States Hous- 

ing Corporation was chartered, to build and manage groups 

of dwellings and industrial villages, while the Bureau, under 

the same officers, continued its work of securing accommoda- 
tions and improving conditions in existing dwellings. 

When the armistice was signed the Housing Corporation 


_ Stopped work on all developments where houses were not near- 


ing completion and where there was not great need for addi- 

tional dwellings, basing its action on the salvage value. Any 

attempt to force the sale of these properties in the interest of 

real estate speculation should be resisted. ‘Those which the 

government does not retain for purposes of demonstration . 
should be sold at their real value to limited dividend corpora- 

tions to manage on a cooperative basis, or to individuals. 

When practicable, such developments may well become self- 

governing municipal corporations. 

The Bureau of Industrial Housing in the Department of 
Labor should be continued as a bureau of research, information 
and advice in regard to housing and town planning. The 
Bureau has exceedingly valuable information in its possession 
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as a result of the experience of the past two years, and this 
should not be lost. The re-planning of towns and cities is 
essential to correct blunders already made. If we are not 
sufficiently sensible and courageous to attempt this essential 
work, we may still be wise and intelligent enough to control 
future growth more nearly in accordance with recognized 
principles of community planning and to set standards for 
housing which will prevent the development of new slum areas. 
For either purpose a national advisory housing bureau, which 
can be secured most easily at the present moment because of 
the fact that the government has actually been engaged in ex- 
tensive building operations, would be of great value. 


Bills will be introduced in Congress for the establishment of 
a Home Loan Bank, financed not by public funds but by 
private resources obtained through local Building and Loan 
Associations. Such legislation will be a practical means of 
stimulating the building of houses while the present shortage 
continues, and will put the construction of houses in constaritly 
greater measure in the control of those who are to occupy the 
houses. ‘The effects of the present housing shortage upon 
health, morals, and efficiency is matter for serious concern. 
The work of the Building and Loan Associations has been of 
great benefit. The proposed legislation promises to extend 
their usefulness. 


X. Federal Budget 


HE substitution of a budget system for the present un- 

cordinated hodge-podge of general and special appropria- 

tions is required in the interest of economy, honesty, and 

intelligent national administration. Until we have a budget 

we shall not be able to carry on a consistent program of social 
measures through a period of years. 

This elementary reform underlies all governmental recon- 
struction measures. Every other modern government has a 
budget system. The President and several of his predecessors, 
the leading political parties in their platforms, both houses of 
the last Congress by independent measures, the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country through the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, have all urged the adoption of such a 
system. 

Only under a budget can the Chief Executive and the execu- 
tive departments be held to a rigid accountability for the ex- 
penditure of the public funds, and only under a budget sys- 

, tem can the people hold both legislative and executive branches 
responsible for the performance of their functions. The adop- 
tion of a budget system will ultimately correct a multitude of 
abuses and anomalies in the accounting and financial methods 
of the government and reveal the particular places where riot- 
ous waste and inefficiency prevail, thus releasing funds for 
constructive social work. ‘The present moment is opportune 
for carrying through this belated reform, with all its logical 
consequences. 


The Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics was formed 


to meet a distinct, although somewhat similar need. This 
Bureau, responsible directly to the President, has served dur- 
ing the latter part of the war as a clearing-house for plans 
‘involving more than one department, and has reported to the 
President weekly in detail on the progress of various execu- 
tive projects concerning which knowledge is obtainable and 
of current interest. 

Through such a bureau, if it should be made permanent, 
or through some other designated agency, methods of _re- 
search and statistics might be standardized and correlated. 
This function might even extend to the better correlation of 
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federal planning and statistics with those of state and local 
governments, so that duplication might be avoided and a na-. 
tional system, based on voluntary cooperation, gradually de- 
veloped. Vital, educational, industrial, criminal, and other 
social statistics would thus become more easily comparable 
and more reliable. Progress has already been made in this 
direction in some fields, but the establishment of a permanent | 
central bureau, even if with advisory powers only, would: 
greatly facilitate such progress. Federal subsidies for educa- 
tion, employment service, etc., give a suitable opportunity for 
standardizing both the methods and reports of local social 
agencies, i 


XI. Public Works 

UST as organized farmers discovered the need for a De- 

partment of Agriculture, organized business for a Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and organized labor for a Department of 
Labor; just as teachers now rightly demand that there be es- 
tablished a Department of Education and doctors that there 
must be a Department of Public Health; just as veterans of 
the world war may be expected to see the propriety of a De- 
partment to administer the War Risk Insurance Act; so the 
engineers have already begun an agitation for a Department 
of Public Works. 

They are quite right. In the great war the engineers have 
won complete recognition as a fundamental element in military 
operations and their place in the national economy of peace is | 
quite as important. The federal government is constantly en- - 
gaged in large engineering enterprises and it is obvious that : 
efficiency and economy would result from a single technical ~ 
administration. The flourishing and successful government : 
printing office supplies on a relatively small scale an analogy to 
the service which a Department of Public Works might render © 
to all the departments in which construction is undertaken. 

In a period of unemployment such a department could be of © 
incalculable assistance by expediting legitimate public work 
and distributing it in such a way as to take up the slack places. 
The establishment of the budget system, if this should take 
place first, will almost inevitably lead to the creation of a de- 
partment of public works simply as a result of bringing to- 
gether in an intelligible form the plans of the various depart- 
ments for new construction or reconstruction. 


XII. The Cabinet 


N OT as a substitute for concrete recommendations already 
made, but as a means of carrying them into effect, it 
might be advantageous—in view of the numerous duplications 
now existing ; in view of the illogical location of several bureaus 
and services; in view of the necessity for an early decision 
about the continuation of the special services created during 
the war; and in view of the fact that no less than seven new 
federal departments have been proposed, at least four of which 
have gained serious support—that a joint committee of the 
two houses of Congress should be appointed, to survey the 
whole organization of the executive departments, and to recom- 
mend a simplification and such rearrangement and expansion 
as are required by experience and the probable needs of the 
future. 

Possibly, with the enlargement of federal activities, the time 
may have come when the cabinet should no longer include the 
heads of all the executive departments. Certain allied depart- 
ments might be grouped together for purposes of representa- 
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sition in the cabinet; or, if that ‘should prove easier, departments 
jmight be enlarged to include two or more coordinate sub- 
‘divisions, as has been suggested for Health and Education. A 
jdue sense of proportion would no doubt lead to a similar group- 
‘ting of the Army and the Navy, with their air services—one 
ih uilitary adviser to the President obviously being sufficient if 
jthe League of Nations serves the purpose for which it has 
)been created. 
(} The Food Administration and the Railroad Administration 
thave illustrated the advantages and disadvantages of independ- 
jent services responsible directly to the President. Perhaps the 
4President’s council room cannot easily accommodate more than 
Iten chairs; but it is certain that in the United States govern- 
ajment at the present time there are or should be twice that 
many administrative positions of the highest rank. A funda- 
ental reconsideration of the relation between cabinet mem- 
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“4 ¢ F you don’t want democracy in your industries don’t 
{| fiddle with shop committees. It is playing with 
i dynamite to organize representation plans if you are 
+} not willing to share the management 50-50 with the 
tworkers.” ‘This was the message of William M. Leiserson 
of the Working Conditions Service of the United States 
Department of Labor to the employment managers in con- 
fivention last week in Cleveland. Shop committees face two 
tkinds of problems, he said, problems of personnel—that is 
iimatters involving safety, sanitation and shop arrangements in 
igeneral—and what he denominated problems. of government, 
Winvolving wages, hours and discipline. The questions of 
Ape rsonnel are non-controversial; they may be decided by ex- 
Sperts without collective bargaining. The others are con- 
witroversial, and it is there that the shop committee will func- 
ation or it will have no meaning. Mr. Leiserson told the 
i onvention that every shop committee that dealt with these 
imatters was headed straight toward unionism. 
| Whatever may have been the effect of this prophecy on 
sc e who were present, it became evident at the banquet 
which closed the convention that one man whom it did not 
“move to alarm was Cyrus McCormick, Jr., works manager 
‘of the International Harvester Company. In discussing the 
‘irepresentation plan recently adopted by his company [the 
“SURVEY for April 12], Mr. McCormick made it very evident 
ithat it is his hope and expectation that the plan will put 
lfreal power and responsibility in the hands of the workers. 
The plan was presented to them as other plans have ordi- 
marily been presented, after having been drawn up by the 
Acompany. It was a case, said Mr. McCormick, of “ take it 
for leave it.” His experience with a more democratic relation- 
ship has already been such that if he were to do it over again 
Vhe would first ask the men whether they wanted representa- 
tion, and if they did he would ask them to cooperate in draw- 
Hing. up a plan for it. One immediate result was to bring to 
{the attention of the management conditions of which they had 
4 been ignorant. 
| In the three days’ convention many topics of technical 
Jinterest to employment men were presented and discussed. 
4 Throughout it all there was an evident desire to develop 
i policies based upon recognition of human values and human 
i rights. “The employment managers,” said A. H. Young, 
§ “are pioneers of a new industrial era. It is their business 
jand their opportunity to help men achieve the real object of 
i life.’ And Dudley Kennedy, who has had long employment 
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bership and executive administration is essential in the inter- 
ests of the general welfare. 


H 

health, country life, industry, housing, compensation and 
insurance for soldiers and sailors, and public works—amount 
in effect to an initial program of social readjustment as, 
far as this fairly devolves upon the national government, 
although it has not been our purpose to compete with academic: 
or comprehensive schemes of reconstruction. Each proposal 
has been carefully considered on its merits and all those which, 
have been included have serious support either from the de- 
partment or bureau in the government most directly concerned 
or from some association or group of competent experts who 
have given continuous and public spirited attention to the 
problems involved. 


What Shop Committees Mean 


experience with several large companies, remarked, “ Mum< 
mery, technique and so on will not take the place of goodwill 
and the desire for human service.” Someone else said that 
the acid test of the dollar sign should be applied to the employ- 
ment department, and this too was in line with the spirit of 
the convention, for it was suggested more than once that fair 
play and respect for individual rights were good business policy, 

In discussing the relation of foremen to the employment 
department Philip J. Reilly, of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, said that his organization was bringing the foremen 
in line with the policies of the employment department by 
taking them in, one at a time, as assistant employment man-~ 
agers, for a period of about three months each. In addition 
to assisting in the routine work of the department they are 
sent to other factories to learn their employment methods, 
Thus they come to understand what the employment depart- 
ment is doing and cooperate with it more intelligently. Mr. 
Reilly dwelt upon. the importance of records of the achieve- 
ment and progress of each employe, to be used as the basis. 
for transfer, promotion or reemployment. Boyd Fisher, of 
the Aluminum: Castings Company of Detroit, said that it. 
ought to be written into job specifications wherever the work 
is monotonous that after a definite period of time any request 
from the employe for a transfer will be honored. The same. 
thing should be done where there is a health hazard. Walter. 
Dill Scott, in discussing psychological tests, said that they 
should be resorted to only if other tests are absent, should 
never be given without some other method by which results. 
can be checked. ‘They are for the purpose of placing em-. 
ployes in the right jobs, and not to eliminate. 

One proposal made by W. S. MacArthur, office manager 
of Armour and Company, was suggestive of the bad psychology 
of the advocates of scientific management in the earlier days, 
of the Taylor system. In discussing promotions and transfers 
Mr. MacArthur laid great emphasis upon the importance of 
accurate records. He suggested that a worker should be given 
a card showing his ratings at all times and that he should carry 
this card with him and be required to show it when applying. 
for a job. No one arose to suggest that such a system would 
lend itself so completely to the purposes of a blacklist as to 
arouse the fiercest sort of opposition from organized labor 
wherever it might be proposed. It is evident, however, that 
such a system would be completely out of harmony with the 
more liberal and democratic proposals of the leaders in the- 
employment management movement. Jo AOE 


MORE RELIEF NEEDED ABROAD 
qe HAT the need for American relief in Europe has not 


ceased with the end of the war, but has, in fact, increased, 

and will not diminish until after this year’s harvest, is 
the word brought home by Col. Homer Folks of the American 
Red Cross and Barry C. Smith, director of the National In- 
vestigation Bureau, who returned from France last week. 
‘These men base their estimate of the situation upon what they 
actually saw in the devastated districts and heard from French 
officials. Mr. Smith quotes also from an exhaustive report just 
submitted to the bureau by its foreign representative, W. Frank 
Persons, who has been abroad for some months. The thing 
that particularly impressed Mr. Smith was the unanimous feel- 
ing on the part of everyone, both French and American, 
whether engaged in relief work or not, that it is of the utmost 
importance that the work of the various relief organizations 
continue at least until the spring of 1920. The need for food 
will not diminish in the devastated area until next fall, and 
the need for health work and for specialized relief work in 
many communities for a much longer period. ‘The familiar 
impression in America that needs have decreased since the 
armistice is so inaccurate as to be positively tragic, Mr. Smith 
said. It cannot be stated with too much emphasis that Ameri- 
can charitable assistance will be required in all the countries 
in which it has been in operation until the spring of 1920, on 
a scale equal to what it has been in the past, if not greater; and 
it will be several years before the need will stop. ‘It is im- 
perative that the American people realize the duty that lies 
before them.” 

The situation as summed up from Mr. Persons’ report is 
as follows: 

FRANCE. Emergency relief in food and clothing will be needed 
in the devastated area until fall. Specialized preventive and edu- 
cational work and relief work for individuals will be generally nec- 
essary until at least the spring of 1920, and in some localities for 
several years to come. However, it. should be possible to intensify 
work along particular lines, and there should be a steady tendency 
toward selling supplies rather than giving them away. ‘This is 
already in process. 

BELGIUM. Conditions here are in many ways similar to those 
in France. Special food for children will be greatly needed until 
fall and it is believed may continue necessary through next winter. 
The greatest problem in Belgium lies in the reestablishment of manu- 
facturing industries. Nevertheless, the Belgian authorities do not 
fee] that assistance from America will be greatly needed except in 
the particulars mentioned. 

POLAND. This country from all reports is in the worst condition 
of any. It has been so difficult of access during the war that the 
suffering has been beyond imagination and it has had comparatively 
little relief. Official reports based on a special investigation state 
that of 38,000,000 population, one-third are seriously sick. There 
are 250,000 cases of typhus and 4,000,000 of tuberculosis. Including 
relief supplied by smaller organizations, the total supplied since 
August 2, 1914, scarcely exceeds $20,000,000, which is a very small 
sum as compared, for instance, with the amount that has been dis- 
pensed in France. Major Fronzac [formerly health commissioner of 
Buffalo], just returned from Poland, with whom we had a confer- 
ence, describes the conditions of the major portion of the population 
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as abjectly miserable. He saw countless individuals in the coldests 
weather, snow on the ground, going about in trousers and shirtss 
without shoes; at times it was impossible to bury the dead. The 
situation is complicated by the circulation of all sorts of valueless 
paper money. Emergent relief in large quantities will be needed) 
at least until May, 1920. Specialized relief for children and old) 
people and health work will be necessary for a much longer period. 
The death-rate is very high. 

THE BALKANS. Conditions here are very similar to those ini 
Poland. The food situation, however, should be well in hand by the: 
fall of 1919. Health work and individual relief work will be neces 
sary for a long time to come. 

ITALY. In some respects the situation in Italy is more satisfactot 
than elsewhere. There is great need for milk, and for child welfare 
work in general. A very large number of war orphans need care. 
The general situation, however, will rapidly take care of itself after: 
this fall. > 

RUSSIA. About Russia little can be stated at the present time. 
The Red Cross is doing a little work there, and the Refugees in 
Russia is accomplishing something. So little is known of actual 
conditions, however, and transportation is so difficult that it is im 
probable that anything can be done until governmental conditions: 
are more settled. Mr. Persons was unable to secure any information# 
of value concerning this country. 


_ The National Investigation Bureau was organized to keep 
American contributors informed of the nature, necessity ar 
methods of work of the various war charities. Mr. Persons” 
report to it contains a great mass of information on the actual. 
work in the field of these societies and committees which haver 
been generously supported in this country. The value of such 
service at a time when the need for relief continues and may# 
increase has led the bureau to establish correspondents in vari- 
ous parts of Europe. It will shortly issue a revised list of: 
approved agencies. 


THE B.R. T. AND THE CONDUCTORETTE: 
ap HE Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company has been e 


ploying women under conditions which constitute 2 
menace to society, according to a statement submittedh 

by the National Consumers’ League to the New York State 
Industrial Commission. The league bases its conclusions 
upon investigations made by the United States Bureau off 
Labor Statistics and the Kings’ county Grand Jury and upo 
a follow-up study made by the league last summer and falll 
which covered an inspection of all car-barns on surface lines: 
of the B. R. T. where women are employed, visits to 321 
terminals on surface, elevated and subway lines in Brooklyn# 
and interviews with nearly one hundred conductorettes andl 
officials. Agents of the league sometimes stayed on the carsi 
all night to see conditions at first hand. 
“It seems an extraordinary thing,” the statement points! 
out, 
to describe the evils of unlimited working hours and of night work! 
for women at a time when an international labor agreement is beingy 
written into the peace treaty recommending the 8-hour day and the} 
prohibition for night work for women. Recently statements havet 


been made in the press to the effect that some women prefer night} 
shifts in order to attend to their household duties during the day.’ 


‘he disastrous effects of this double drain on women are too well 
nown to require comment. The evil has been expressly recognized 
y the Supreme Court not only of New York state, but of the United 
tates. Solicitude for individual sufferers should in no way be per- 
jitted to work against the interests of women and of society as 
whole. ; 

) The report emphasizes the lack of provision for the physical 
|velfare of the women employes, stating that the rest-rooms 
iprovided by the company were furnished with such disregard 
‘0 comfort “that it would be impossible for a girl to rest in 
‘hem unless utterly exhausted,” and that toilet and washing 
‘acilities were ‘shamefully inadequate” at terminals and 
jiometimes entirely lacking at stations where women were em- 
ioloyed. Another condition unfavorable to health was the lack 
oof proper lunch periods or eating places. One woman con- 
" 

i 
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sductor stated that she had no chance to eat anything from 
}j2.30 P. M. until 5 the next morning when she got home. The 
Sleague states: 


Obviously the law which seeks to correct these conditions was 
Surgently needed. The company has no right to make a scapegoat 
ff the women in order to continue standards which violate all enlight- 
ened social practice. The women should be retained, but under 
‘conditions which are decent and humane. Readjustment in the 
Hindustry will be necessary, but there is nothing new in this. Factories 
band stores had to rearrange matters as enlightened legislation de- 
i:manded new standards for women. For practical recommendations 
“of ways in which these changes can be made in the transportation 
industry, the public has the right to look to the company and to the 
Hindustrial commission. 


STEEL MEN ORGANIZING 


IVE hundred delegates from newly organized unions in 
EB sicet mills all over the country and from the international 
t unions engaged in carrying on an organizing campaign in 
i the steel industry met in conference in the Labor Temple in 
| Pittsburgh, May 25. Not since the Homestead strike in 1892, 
ijwhich broke the power of the Amalgamated Association of 
a Iron and Steel Workers, had a convention of union steel 
§ workers been held in this center of the steel industry. As a 
§ matter of fact no such convention was ever held before, even 
in the palmy days of the Amalgamated. At the height of its 
power this organization controlled the iron mills of Pittsburgh 
| and of some centers in the West, and a few steel mills. In 
¥ the conference of May 26 there were delegates from Bethle- 
* hem and Pueblo, from Chicago and Birmingham, from Gary, 
* Youngstown, Johnstown and Steelton, Pa., and from dozens 
} of smaller places. 

’ Reports from delegates showed the remarkable success of 
i the organizing campaign begun less than a year ago. In the 
#) big steel mills of the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago, 
6 Joliet and Gary, organization is practically complete. Six 
% thousand union men in Youngstown were reported. ‘The 
% Cambria Steel Company at Johnstown, Pa., was said to be 
G 60 to 70 per cent organized. Bethlehem reported the 
% machinists well organized and organization going forward 
i} rapidly among the furnace men and roll hands. A delegate 
4 from Birmingham, Ala., said that the campaign was making 
) great headway in the mills of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. 

Aside from the enthusiasm over the growth in member- 
ship, which was accentuated by a letter from Judge Gary of 
the United States Steel Corporation stating that the corpora- 
» tion doesnot “confer, negotiate with or combat labor unions 
f as such,” the discussion was largely taken up with difficulties 
% over holding meetings in the Pittsburgh district and with the 
% question of whether strikes for recognition in the well-organ- 
ized mills should be called now or later. Some of the newly 
§ organized locals are for going on strike at once, and ‘the more 
experienced leaders are having a hard time holding them in 
line. It is no time to strike, the leaders say, until organiza- 
tion is more general. In the mill towns around Pittsburgh 
it is still almost impossible to hold a meeting. At McKees- 
port, where some time ago the mayor refused a permit for a 
meeting, the organizers went ahead recently and held one on 
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the street, without a permit, and without molestation. An 
Monessen, which is in an organized coal country, the officials 
refused permission to hold a meeting. The organizers then 
went out and rounded up several thousand union miners who 
marched into town, men in khaki at their head, and held a 
meeting without trouble. 7 

Resolutions were adopted calling for a governmental in- 
vestigation of the suppression of free speech in western Penn- 
sylvania, for an “ eight-hour day or less” in the steel indus- 
try, for the creation of an iron and steel department in the 
American Federation of Labor, and condemning company 
unions such as have been organized by the Bethlehem and 
Midvale companies and others. Other resolutions called for 
government ownership of railroads and a new trial for Thomas 


J. Mooney. 


THE HOURS’ FIGHT IN ILLINOIS 


HE alert labor lobby at the Illinois legislature has suf- 
fered another defeat, chiefly at the hand of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, in the nullifying of the 
measure to restrict the working day of women to eight hours. 
By successive amendments a nine-hour day was substituted 
for eight; employes in mercantile establishments, canneries 
and hospitals were exempted from the operation of the meas- 
ure and will lose every legal protection which the present 
ten-hour law provides, if this amendment stands. One senator 
facetiously sought to include domestic servants among those 
whose day was limited to nine hours and then to exempt all 
women over fifty years of age from the provisions of the bill. 
Another senator argued to prohibit the woman worker who 
has ended her nine-hour employment from accepting wages 
of any kind from any other employer during the same twenty- 
four hours. These over-plays were defeated; but labor dis- 
claims all responsibility for the measure as it stands and has 
little hope of recovering the provisions of the original bill on 
third reading, except perhaps some protection for those in the 
exempted occupations. This worst defeat suffered at this ses- 
sion was followed by success in labor’s opposition to the state 
constabulary bill. By a vote of 31 to 16 senators—almost all 


of those representing industrial centers voted against it—the 
bill was killed. 


ANOTHER QUARTER CENTENNIAL 


NOTHER one of the pioneer settlements of. the coun- 

try, Whittier House, of Jersey City, has celebrated the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. The head- 
worker, Cornelia F. Bradford, is one of the five founders of 
settlements in this country who have remained as headwork- 
ers for twenty-five years; the others are Jane Addams and 
Graham Taylor of Chicago; Lillian D. Wald, of New York, 
and Robert A. Woods, of Boston. It was much against the 
counsel of her friends that Miss Bradford, after residence in 
Toynbee Hall, East London, and Hull House, Chicago, chose 
Jersey City for her field of work. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
there existed no social agency of any kind in Jersey City, ex- 
cept an institutional church, and Miss Bradford had no finan- 
cial resources. But seeing a great need, she took up residence 
in the congested part of the city and, as neighbor and friend, 
became part of the life of the community. The celebration of 
the anniversary was a tribute of appreciation on the part of 
the citizens of Jersey City—men, women, and children, white 
and black, of every nationality and form of religious belief. 
Their friendship was voiced by the superintendent of schools, 
with whom Miss Bradford was associated as member of the 
Board of Education for six years, the city commissioner and 
Col. Arthur Woods. A second celebration was held at the 
settlement—a more intimate, family occasion. "Whittier House 
has been a center for the development of constructive social 
work. Kindergartens, playgrounds, district nursing, indus- 
trial and educational classes and child welfare work started 
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at Whittier House were later taken over by the city. From 
it sprang the Organized Aid Society, one of the first Legal 
Aid societies of the country, the Hudson county tuberculosis 
work, the state Consumers’ League, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and a housing investigation 
which resulted in the appointment of the State Tenement 
House Commission. The twenty-five years of service have 
been twenty-five years of persistent, hard work. The speakers 
at the celebration declared that what it has done will endure; 
it has influenced the lives of thousands of men and women. 


; LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
fee British Labor Party will hold its nineteenth annual 


conference on June 25. A number of resolutions pro- 

posed have already been circulated. Leaving a descrip- 
tion of the major issues raised to a report of the conference 
itself, it is interesting to note that quite a number of the con- 
Stituent bodies and branches, to judge from the resolutions in- 
troduced, are keenly alive to the importance of social questions 
which have no selfish appeal to “labor” men as producers. 
The Paddington branch, for instance, “is of the opinion that 
the present system for aiding the blind, based as it is entirely 
upon voluntary effort (charity), does not tend to promote 
their general welfare” and urges that steps be taken “‘to se- 
cure immediate legislation which will secure training for the 
capable blind with employment and a guarantee of a living 
wage; and for the aged and infirm blind pensions adequate 
to keep them in a proper and humane manner.” _ The miners, 
having gained a great impetus to their desire for national 
ownership and control of the coal mines, advocate that the 
government be asked to produce a scheme for the nationaliza- 
tion of land, “so as to abolish the present unjust system of 
land ownership and land leasing, thereby enabling the nation 
to utilize our land resources to the best advantage of the people 
generally.” 

The National Union of General Workers (including the 
largest body of unskilled day laborers) has a long string of 
resolutions on education. ‘They demand a more liberal scheme 
of scholarships available for secondary education; a more lib- 
eral education of teachers; restoration of “ misappropriated 
educational endowments ”—referring, no doubt, to thie so- 
called “ public schools; ” free medical advice ; equalization of 
educational burdens by a national system of pooling and grants; 
and other items. The printers, the cotton spinners and the 
general workers all wish to amend the old age pension law 
—the suggestions being in the direction of freeing it from 
ungenerous anomalies—such as the provision that an old age 
pension which a worker has provided for himself through his 
trade union must be deducted from the pension payable to 
him by the state. 


REASONABLE HOURS IN ITALY 
QO: May 1, there came into force in Italy an agreement 


of masters and men in the metal industries under which 

all machine factories, naval arsenals and similar estab- 
lishments adopt the 48-hour week. On July 1 a similar 
agreement, replacing the 72-hour week, will come into opera- 
tion throughout the iron and steel industry, a three-shift sys- 
tem being supplanted for one of two shifts without a change 
in the number of men employed. According to the Board of 
Trade Journal, “ the same wages will be paid in the 48-hour 
week as formerly in the 55-, 60- and 72-hour week. Piece- 
work will be paid at an increased rate of 16 per. cent where 
the working week is reduced from 60 to 48 hours, and 10 per 
cent where the reduction is from 55 to 48 hours.” Where 
workers are obliged to work short time, rates will be increased 
by an additional 30 to 40 per cent, while overtime will be paid 
for at the rate of 30 per cent additional pay for the first two 
hours, 60 per cent for the next three, and 100 per cent for 
any further time; with 50 per cent increase for work on holi- 
days for the first four hours and 100 per cent for any succeed- 
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ing hours, and 25 per cent for night work. The woolen in-} 
dustry of Italy has agreed upon: : 


1. A 48-hour week. if 

2. The daily earnings of foremen to remain the same as they 
were before the agreement; wages for piece work to be increased 
sO as to compensate for the shorter hours, with due regard to the ¢ 
increased hourly output to be expected as the result of the shorter 
working period. ti 

3. Confirmation of the principle of the two-, and in some cases ¥ 
of the three-shift system, despite the fear of the workpeople that t 
the maintenance of shifts may cause overcrowding in the industry 4 
and unemployment in times of depression. :. 


The cotton industry, having to maintain itself in close in- 4 
ternational competition, hesitated for a long time to subscribe 4 
to the principle of the 48-hour week, but seems to have done } 
so at last with the understanding that the 48-hour week for: 
the industry should on the earliest possible occasion be made 
international and that the new working week should be strictly 
maintained by the workers so that the employers may be able : 
to count on a fixed number of hours per year. It should be 
stated that the English cotton industry, against which the : 
Italian one has to compete in the world’s markets, has not : 
yet adopted a universal 48-hour week but is to a large extent - 
working 54 hours a week, and sometimes more. 


MOBILIZING THE THREE R’S 


Y signing the Sage immigrant education bill, Gov. | 

Alfred E. Smith of New York has complied with the de- | 

mands of John H. Finley, state commissioner of educa- | 
tion, and of other educationalists. The census of 1910 showed | 
that New York led all other states in number of illiterates, 
406,020 of them being over ten years of age. Under the new act 
the state is to be districted into fifteen zones in each of which 
there is to be, through the public schools and voluntary agen= 
cies, an intensive program of teaching English and of other 
Americanization activities. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $100,000, and it is believed that Congress will also appro- — 
priate funds so that next year the sum available for this work 
will be more nearly commensurate with the actual need. 


MARRIAGE LAWS 
I NFLUENZA and the marriage law shared the first place 


of interest at the joint conference, last week, of the Cana-. 

dian Public Health Association and the Ontario Health 
Officers’ Association. As regards the former, a majority of 
the speakers contributed reasons for thinking that quarantine 
was the most practical method of combating the disease—a 
view which was strongly contested, however, by Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. S. McCullough, whose experience indicated that a. 
quarantine merely postpones contagion which becomes rampant 
as soon as the quarantine is raised. 

The presidential speech of Dr. J. A. Hutchinson, of 
Quebec, dealt with the insufficiency of Canada’s marriage 
law. Outside of commitment in an insane asylum, he said, 
there was nothing mentioned on the statute books of the com- 
monwealth or of the separate Provinces to prohibit the mar- 
riage of the mentally unfit. An effort to introduce legislation 
providing for a medical certificate and prohibiting a minister 
from performing the ceremony without first having seen the 
certificate, was received with hostility by the clergy who feared 
that it would lead to an increase in extra-marital cohabitation. — 
Dr. Hutchinson would include alcoholism, tuberculosis, in- 
sanity, criminal tendencies, venereal diseases, and pronounced 
feeblemindedness among the diseases that should bar marriage. 
Col. Thomas W. Salmon, medical director of the U. S. Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, commented on the fact 
that an alarming proportion of divorce cases were caused by 
neurosis, arguing that the prevalance and apparent increase of 
incipient mental disease presented another strong reason for 
the careful public supervision not only of those about to marry 
but of school children as well. 


HE principles embodied in the 
1 work of the home visitor and in her 
sboperation with doctors and _ other 
Ipcial workers, embodied also in good 
wstory-taking which avoids the fallacies 
m@: the catastrophic point of view, take 
fa a little more impressiveness when 
se consider what a widely general law 
‘nat “linking-up” law is. It is the 


msence of science; indeed, it is the 
sence of things still wider, for it is the 
psence of order. 

| There is an old phrase that “ Order is 
Heaven’s first law.” It certainly is an 
pressively universal principle. How 
iversal this linking-up process is, and 


jow it applies to all possible situations 


jhedical and social, can be made to stick 
a our memories by the phrase, In view 
Wy this, what next? ‘This is a prosaic 
/ad unimpressive-sounding dictum; but 
With some trivial and some important 
jlustrations I can show that it is really 
#seful. 

mi. A terrier dog is watching a rat-hole: 
%. view of this, what next?—-a question full 
¢ importance for the dog and for’ the rat. 
2. <A cobbler is working on his shoe: in 
‘ew of what he has already done upon that 
“oe, what shall he do next? The value of 
fe shoe, the value of the cobbler’s working 
me, depend upon his seeing truly, and then, 
™ view of that vision, doing whatever is 
y ext called for by the conditions of the shoe 
Which he is dealing with. 

+3. As we go down the bill of fare of a 
Upstaurant, we say, “In view of what I have 
iten, what next?” Presumably there is a 
Gjethod, an order in our madness. 


| 4. We may have known, in the course of 
(fir lives, a few people who, when we ask 
hem a question, think before they answer. 
hese are the people who habitually say to 
@hemselves, “In view of this question and 
@f the truth which I should speak, what 
‘hords should issue from my lips?” 

5. The whole science of logic is the sci- 
hee of seeing truly: in view of certain pre- 
@ises, what is next—what follows, and must 
Wllow, if we are to be logical? 

+6. Anybody who has got to a certain 
jjpint in his profession says, “In view of my 
Siccesses and my failures thus far, what is 
fie next thing for me to do?” One can say 
‘ie same, and I imagine that most people 
Save often said it to themselves, in relation 
4) friendships: in view of my present affec- 
jon or dislike for that person, what next? 
Ve have come to France, we have done vari- 
jas things: in view of this, what next? 


| 7. I have tried to exemplify this principle 


i 


Fy 


+ ?The first of a series of brief articles from 
/t. Cabot’s new book, Social Work: Hssays on 
jie Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social 
‘’orker, here published through the courtesy 
/f the author and the publishers, Houghton 
| ees aa Copyright, 1919, by Richard 
4. Cabot, 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


Order in Social Treatment 


also in our medical and social history-taking. 
Our histories should be orderly. There is a 
thing that rightly comes first and a thing 
that, in view of this, should come next. 


8. When the musician composes or plays, 
he is guided in the writing-out or in the in- 
strumental expression of his musical idea by 
his consciousness of the whole piece—what is 
done and is still to be done. “In view of 
this whole,” he asks himself, “what notes 
come next?” 


9. When a man prays he says to himself, 
“In view of my sins and of God, what 
next?” 


It appears, then, that the most trivial 
and the highest things that go through 
the human mind, if they go right, fol- 
low that formula, because it is simply 
a way of putting truth in order, and 
because order is as fundamental to a 
human mind that is working right and 
not wrong as anything can be. ‘The 
catastrophic point of view, on the other 
hand, is the point of view of disorder, 
the belief that things happen “as the 
result of accident,” come upon us with- 
out order, were never in view before- 
hand, occurred for no known reason. 

The principle of order is also closely 
knit to the principle of independence or 
integrity, which we want to achieve in 
social work when we give. Physically 
we want the person to be independent, 
not depending upon a drug, not need- 
ing to be jacked up by a stimulant, not 
dependent as a sick man is dependent 
on nursing, special diets, and long rests. 
In the economic field we try to avoid 
making a person depend on a crutch, 
a support, a pension, which atrophies 
his economic powers instead of develop- 
ing them. At least we desire not to 
weaken them. We want to give and 
build, to give something that will go 
on by itself to make him independent 
of us. 


But independence is not altogether 
a good phrase. No human being, 
linked up in a world-order as we all are, 
is ever independent. What we mean 
by that not altogether satisfactory 
phrase is that we want to be dependent 
only upon something that we can rely 
upon, only upon permanent, central, 
orderly powers of the universe. Physical 
independence does not mean independ- 
ence of food or of rest; one soon comes 
to the end of his tether if one attempts 
such independence. Dependence means 
hanging. We must all hang. But we 
want to hang from something that will 


not let us down, upon food, air, 
warmth, exercise, rest, such as are 
always available in the order of society 
or should be. 


So in the economic field, no man is 
economically independent or ever will 
be. But we want his powers knit into 
an orderly system that is not dependent 
upon a protective tariff, on somebody’s 
whim who pays his salary, or on an 
“allocation.” We want people to be 
independent in the sense that they get 
their living by their connection with the 
economic system of the world taken as 
widely and deeply as is possible. Even 
then, of course, we are not independent. 
A planet may run into us and we shall 
then be wrecked in spite of the fact 
that we are not dependent upon char- 
ity or a protective tariff. 

Obviously that is true in moral and 
personal relations. We are never in- 
dependent of society, never capable of 
going it alone. The only question is, 
On what do we depend? Do we de- 
pend on one person, or one particular 
kind of entertainment or stimulation? 
Or can we find our food in any of a 
vast number of places and persons which 
in the natural order are fairly sure to be 
available? Or, in the absence of finite 
persons, can we find our food in God? 
That is the fundamental question in re- 
lation to personal independence. Its 
answer states the degree in which our 
personal history is orderly and not 
catastrophic. 

RicHARD C. CaBot. 


TYPES OF SHOP COMMITTEE 
SYSTEMS 


A T least three distinct types of shop 
committee systems are now in pro- 
cess of development in the United States. 
Each has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages from the point of view of employ- 
ers or employes, as the case may be. It 
is too early in the history of shop com- 
mittees in America to predict with cer- 
tainty what is the best form of indus- 
trial self-government for factories and 
large industrial plants, and it is also true 
that each plant must to a certain extent 
work out its own salvation. Yet it would 
be a matter of serious concern were a 
particular set form to become current at 
this date—unless this form were in fact 
the final and perfect form applicable to 
all kinds and conditions of industry. 
One shop committee type is really not 
a committee system at all. It is a sys- 
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tem of representation. It is based on the 
form of the United States government. 
It has a House, a Senate, and a Cabinet. 
The House is composed of represen- 
tatives elected by the employes; the Sen- 
ate of the foremen; the Cabinet is the 
council of the executive, consisting of 
the chief executive and his executives. 
The representatives take up grievances 
with their foremen, but any general 
matters must be taken up by both houses 
and passed on to the Cabinet, virtually 
as is done at Washington. 

It will be seen at once that such a 
system as this is open to the criticism 
that the employes are out-voted by at 
least two to one. Moreover, such a sys- 
tem as this departs radically from the 
theory so successfully worked out not 
only in England but in many American 
industrial plants, namely, that there 
should be joint control, and that em- 
ployes should be represented in the man- 
agement. Under certain conditions this 
system might be highly successful, but 
many experts believe that it is neces- 
sarily a transition system, serviceable 
chiefly to bridge over the period prior to 
genuine joint control or voice in 
management. / 

Another form of shop committee is 
likewise more of a plan of representation 
than a shop committee system. A strik- 
ing illustration of this type is to be 
found in the Bayonne, N. J., Standard 
Oil plan. Here the plant is divided into 
a number of divisions, each of which is 
entitled to one, two or three representa- 
tives. The divisions have a more or less 
fixed mathematical basis, and one com- 
mon criticism heard from labor is that 
they do not give adequate representa- 
tion to craft lines. The representatives 
meet with, or at least have access to the 
management. ‘They do not, however, 
form a regular committee system. This 
criticism does not apply to the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron plan of representation. 
It applies, nevertheless, to many plans 
which are springing into existence 
throughout the country. 

The third general type of shop com- 
mittee system may be called the War 
Labor Board type. It is not peculiar to 
the War Labor Board alone, but it may 
be given this name because that body in- 
stalled, perhaps, the largest number of 
this variety. The general principle is 
that men and management should to- 
gether and by common counsel work out 
a shop committee system; that this sys- 
tem should be adapted to the peculiar 
local needs of the factory or plant; that 
due proportional representation should 
be given to the crafts; that adequate rep- 
resentation should be given to every 
group which, upon investigation, appears 
to be entitled to it. These principles 
were worked out with a considerable 
measure of success in many industries 
during war time. They are now being 
tested by the not less perilous trials of 
peace and reconstruction. 
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Students of the shop committee as it 
is developing in America have pointed 
out that we must not follow too slavishly 
the experience of Great Britain. While 
that experience is important, it must be 
remembered that British labor is prin- 
cipally of one race, while American labor 
is polyglot; that from this circumstance 
springs the fact that British labor and 
American labor do not think or do busi- 
ness in the same way, and that, there- 
fore, what will suit one will not suit 
the other. Furthermore, British labor 
is better organized than American 
labor, and it is for this reason to be ex- 
pected that the organization of Ameri- 
can labor jointly with American employ- 
ers must be in the present early period 
less complex, more simple, not so 
complete. 

Each of the types of representation 
thus briefly sketched has its variants, and 
it is probable that there are in course of 
development other types which will af- 
ford valuable opportunity for experiment 
and study. Certain it seems, at least, 
the idea of representation in manage- 
ment, to a greater or less degree, is tak- 
ing hold in the United States and is 
gradually finding both itself and its 
larger opportunities. 

W. L. STopparp. 


SALVAGING THINGS WITHOUT 
VALUE 


N March, 1917, the Los Angeles 

chapter of the American Red Cross 
began the collection and sale of tin foil. 
From this beginning grew the idea of 
collecting and disposing of all commodi- 
ties which would otherwise be wasted. 
The Pacific Division in February, 1918; 
created the Bureau of Salvage and Shop, 
which supervises and controls this work 
in the chapters. 

When the bureau was formed there 
were about a dozen chapters in the 
Pacific Division attempting this kind of 
work. The bureau immediately adopted 
a standard organization plan and prac- 
tical business policies, and by December, 
1918, over one-hundred chapters were 
carrying on aggressive salvage and shop 
work. In the Pacific Division this is 
now a regularly established commercial 
business. The theory of salvage and 
shop is based upon the principle that 
many things of no value in small quan- 
tities may be collected in large quantities 
and sold to advantage. The bureau has 
a slogan of “‘ one-third of a cent a day” 
that is, if each person in the United 
States should salvage material to the ex- 
tent of one-third of a cent a day, the 
Red Cross would have over $125,000,- 
000 a year to spend for relief work from 
this activity alone. Nearly all of this 
work has been carried on by volunteers. 
In all cases the expenses of operation have 
been held to a minimum, It is contrary 
to the policies of the bureau to compete 
in any way with merchants, all goods 


handled by the Salvage and ‘Shop 
Bureau being either salvaged or ‘recone: 
structed. No requests are made for 
funds. 4 

The bureau has had three main pur- 
poses, namely, conservation, education 1 
of the American people in ways of thrift, , 
and the provision of an income for the: 
chapters based upon a business enter- - 
prise. Cooperation from firms, school 
lodges, churches and individuala ie the : 
real secret of the phenomenal develop- 4 
ment of the movement. One phase off 
the work demanding considerable atten- # 
tion is the making over of used garments. J 
Worn materials are made into usable 
articles of real value. i 

That the work has been a success in ff 
a financial way is proved by the finan- 
cial returns of the last fourteen months 
which were between $800,000 and 
$900,000; that it has been a success in| 
a bigger way, is proved by the testi- 
mony of the people to whom it has 
been a real service. Since for over a 
year the Salvage and Shop Bureau has 
been working out and perfecting the 
plans for conducting this kind of work, 
it is today better prepared to collect and 
dispose of salvage than any other or-: 
ganization; in fact, in many chapters 
local organizations are cooperating with 
the Salvage and Shop Committee and] 
carrying on the local relief work of these 
communities. By this arrangement the 
Red Cross acts as a clearinghouse for 4 
these organizations and does away with# 
any duplication of relief work. The field 
for salvage and shop is limitless, and | 
if the activity were carried on exten- 
sively throughout the United States it 
could finance all the relief work of the 
Red Cross. 


ONE CLINIC FOR SEVERAL 
PLANTS 


S INCE many small plants lack indus- 
trial clinics because the owners cannot 
afford them, the establishment of joint 
clinics for a number of such plants has 
been advocated by industrial hygienists. 
Lately the United States Public Health 
Service, through Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon Jewett, established joint clinics for } 
practically all the small plants of Chat- 
tanooga. After several conferences with 
the executives of the various plants, Dr. . 
Jewett organized them in three groups, 
each made up of owners of plants with a | 
combined number of 2,500 employes. 
For each of these groups a joint clinic has. 
been established with a first-aid depart- 
ment and paid clinic operators. A note-} 
worthy addition to the industrial clinic }f 
idea is the combining of the industrial \f 
clinic with a venereal clinic under the} 
general supervision of the United States } 
Public Health Service. 

The Chattanooga method has shown) 
how successfully a cooperative commun-} 
ity clinic may be operated at a small cost, 
convenient to all the plants in a certain} 


| 


pe The cost of the combined 
inics ‘does not exceed $1 per year per 
nan, based on a pro-rata apportionment 
+f expenses of $1 per $1,000 of the an- 
jual. pay-roll. The United States Pub- 
4c Health Service, through its Division 
Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, is 
vmdeavoring to repeat the experiment, so 
“accessful at Chattanooga, in other in- 
‘ustrial centers. 


| GNP: 


JRUTH-TELLING IN RAISING 
MONEY 


HE Winnipeg Telegram tells a 
story of prime interest to the 


‘| A small storekeeper, to the surprise 
i his brethren, suddenly decorated his 
i}indow with a gorgeous new blind. 

1 “ Nice blind of yours, Isaac,” quoth 
fs neighbor. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

1, “ Who paid for it, Isaac? ” 

“The customers paid, Aaron.” 

!,“ What! The customers paid for it, 


I put a leedle box 
‘For the blind.’ And 


THE GOSPEL APPLIED 


pTo THE EpiTor: I must disclaim the posi- 
heans to the end of ‘ converting’ the work- 
_s” ascribed to me in your issue of May 10 


Hi ference is evidently drawn from my state- 
dent, by |The gospel must reach and transform 


@in successfully reach the industrial work- 
‘ss.’ This of course is an attempt to show 
a) those who are committed to a propaganda 
ir the realization in individual lives of the 
Salues proclaimed by the gospel, the real 
ature of the end they are seeking. This 
“nd, to my mind, is not “converting” the 
Horkers, but the development to the full of 
e spiritual values of both industry and the 
orkers. ‘These being one and inseparable, 
either part of the process of realizing their 
iritual values is a means to the other part. 
‘~ is a common end that is jointly sought and 
tirogressively realized. 
Harry F. WARD. 
5’ New York. 


MICHIGAN STAYS DRY 


‘To THE EpiTor: Fred R. Johnson’s article, 

ichigan Stays Dry, in the Survey for May 
50, deserves prompt approval and commenda- 
Yon as a truthful, discriminating and ac- 
Pirate analysis of the recent vote on the so- 
Walled light wine and beer amendment to our 
‘ate constitution. As one who has been 
amiliar with Michigan conditions for many 
Years, I must speak favorably of Mr. John- 
fon’s statement, in view of his comparatively 
hort residence here. 
j, If anything might be added, by way of ad- 
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A (1) Representatives of Labor 
BOOK. _ ) Employers 
FOR ) Students of Industrial Conditions 


MANAGEMENT 


and 


MEN 


A RECORD OF NEW STEPS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 


NGLAND has already gone through an industrial revolution. The 
same kind of thing happening in Russia and other parts of Con- 
tinental Europe has torn the nations’ business life to pieces, de- 

stroyed millions of property and put large sections of the population in 
the midst of famine and pestilence. But English Labor and Capital 
moved toward each other. There were compromises, instead of mutually 
destructive fights. And as a consequence Capital finds that its business 
is going on; and Labor finds itself in the highest position ever achieved 
by it, with certain great documents that guarantee its present advan- 
tageous position with constant improvement as time goes on. ““Manage- 
ment and Men” is an authoritative account of what Great Britain has 
done; it capitalizes the dearly bought experience of others for the benefit 
of American business men, and by business men we mean those who 
supply the brains and labor of industry as well as those who supply the 
money. 


The best minds in the labor and management of Great Britain assisted 
the author in gathering material for ““Management and Men.” The book 
presents in full the great documents which underlie the present industrial 
relations projects of British industry. For this reason the appendix has 
been made unusually large—the material in it serves as a practical manual 
of British joint industrial management. It includes the full text of: the 
three Whitley Reports, Labor’s Statement on the Housing Problem After 
the War, Labor’s Pronouncement of Trade Unions Customs After the 
War, the Labor Party’s Statement on the Labor Problems After the War, 
Report by Ministry of Reconstruction on Raw Materials and Employ- 
ment, the Employment Exchange from Within, etc. 

American employers, representatives of labor, students of industrial 
conditions, and all who follow the big developments:in the stirring world 
of labor relationships will find in this book material on which to form a 
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judgment and guide practice. 


8vo., 591 pages. 
At all Bookstores. 
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ditional interpretation, I would call attention 
to the new political situation, particularly in 
Detroit. No American city was more hope- 
lessly under saloon domination, in the old 
days, than this city. The strangle- hold main- 
tained on political affairs was one of the 
chief reasons why, in 1916, thousands of 
liberals voted dry. They sought to rebuke 
the insufferable activities of the “booze 
barons.” This fact throws light on the recent 
apparently “wet” leaning of Detroit. The 
liberals of 1916, in many. instances, took the 
light wine and beer measure for genuine 
“light wine and beer,” which it was not; but 
they voted for it, though holding convictions 
against the saloon. Today Detroit is one of 
the cleanest cities politically on earth; one 
reason is that citizens were able to recover 
control of affairs, get a new charter, etc., as 
soon as the grip of the saloon element was 
loosed. 

Graham Taylor’s article on Community 
Cafes [in the same issue] is highly inter- 


esting and suggestive. But Detroit has passed 
that stage—the problem has been gradually 
solved through existing institutions, such as 
the home. 
WILLIAM P. LoveTT. 
[Executive Secretary, Detroit Citizens League] 
Detroit. 


TEMP BARS 


To THE Epiror: I have been requested to 
give you briefly my opinion of the Temp 
Bars. When saloons were closed in this city 
they were immediately replaced by Temp 
Bars, from which was dispensed a decoction 
known as Temp Brew, which is beer with 
most of the alcohol eliminated. Every feature 
of the old saloon, such as the bar, the brass 
rail, brewery ads and sawdust were retained 
in the hope that the saloon would return, as 
it had before. 

We find in these Temp Bars the same old 
crowd and the great topic always is about 
how to procure whiskey. Most of these bars 
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The School of Social Work 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15 


’ Class and practice work, correlated 


Preparation for socia lwork— 
with families; 
for children; 
with the sick or handicapped; 
through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 
in research. 


A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME 
‘IN MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE AND IN NEIGH- 
BORHOOD WORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘“‘THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” 
sent on request. 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent areas 10c; Food Values, 


‘ 10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69h St, Chicago 
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bootleg whiskey and those that don’t, provide 
a rendezvous and a center of information as 
to where whiskey may be found. 

In my opinion they are very objectionable 
places and I would advise a city to keep them 
out if possible. There is no reason why a 
clean soda fountain cannot supply all the 
needs of thirsty ones without encouraging the 
desire of imitation saloons. 

A. H. Day. 
[Chief of Police] 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WE BLUSH TO ADMIT 


To tHe Epitor: In The Little White 
Slaver in the Survey for May 24 you state 
that “as early as 1640 King James of Eng- 
land summed up the evils of tobacco.” King 
James I reigned in England from 1603-1625. 
King James II reigned from 1685-1688. So 
I would like to know what King James of 
England was able to sum up anything in the 
year 1640. 

THERESA ADLER. 

Rochester. 


ROGER BALDWIN’S NEW HOME 


To THE Epiror: I was transferred here 
May 13 from the Essex County Jail at 
Newark and will be here until the expiration 
of my sentence in August. I had asked for 
the transfer. in order to get outdoor farm 
work. It is a relief from the months indoors 
with pots and pans, though my health is 
excellent and jail-life has been far from 
monotonous. On the contrary, it has been 
packed with dramatic and varied experience, 
and warm human contacts, some of which 
have grown into enduring friendships. ‘The 
time has passed with unexpected rapidity— 


SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer 


‘course in CHILD WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 


SUMMER SHSSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. 


at Northampton, Mass. 


PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-Jul 
hospitals, social agencies and settlements in Boston, New 


under supervision with group conferences. 


Study and clinical observation 


3, 1920. Practice work with 
ork, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 1920. Advanced study 


at Northampton, Mass. 


Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates, 
SUMMER SHSSION COURSES, open to social workers, afford unusual opportunity for 


specialized study. 


Write Director Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


New York, Since 1848 


TOOL OUTFITS AND 
BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


‘routine of institutional life. 


4 


due to the loss of time-sense in the bu } 


OSE ERS ROT 


Here at the penitentiary I am under mu 
more rigid rules and discipline, though work- 
ing outdoors in the freedom of a trusty from 
8 to 5 daily. All mail, in and out, is read—. 
and therefore subject to some delay. There : 
is no censorship on the expression of political 
or economic views. My mail out is limited to 
a few letters a week. Visitors may come on 
Saturdays and Sundays between 9 and 4. M 
address will be that on this letter, or, if 
preferred, in care of F. J. Hosp, Caldwell, 
N. J. APs 
The penitentiary farm is located on high 
hills, open and wooded, with a marvelous ; 
sweep of horizon, beautiful grounds, and im- 
posing modern buildings. It lies on the street- 
car line about fifteen minutes from Montclair, 
It houses about 300 county (and a few 
federal) prisoners. It is in fact a county 
work-farm for short-term offenders; “ peni- 
tentiary”’ is too severe a name. 
I cannot say how much the constant 
thought of me by my friends has meant all | 
these months, how much they have been truly 
with me, how much the expressions of good | 
cheer and understanding have sustained me, , 
I shall be quite a bit more remote these last : 
three months—but I shall gain vigorous ; 
health, and a new round of experience. — 
Rocer N. BALDWIN. 

[Essex County Penitentiary] 

Caldwell, N. J. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


To THE EpiTor: Concerning the notice © 
on page 262 of the Survey for May 10, I 
want to call you attention to the fact that 
the Hospital Social Service Quarterly is pub- 
lished not by the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers but by the Hospital 
Social Service Association of New York, 405 
Lexington avenue. The papers published in © 
the first issue are not, as your notice implies, 
papers prepared for the September meeting 
of the American Association of Hospital | 
Social Workers. . 

M. A, CANNON. 
[Secretary, American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers. | 
Boston. 


Jottings 


A PART of the regular summer school of 
the University of Minnesota, the Second 
Social Service Plattsburg will run June 23- 
August 1 under the directorship of Prof. 
A. J. Todd, of the Training Course for 
Social and Civic Work of the university. 
The program includes several full six-_ 
weeks’ courses and a series of intensive — 
Institutes on methods of dealing with out- 
standing social problems. Special emphasis 
will be laid on child welfare, social case- 
work, community organization, and com-— 
munity center work. 


THIS spring the Associated Charities of 
Minneapolis offered a course of instruction 
for “scouts,” the purpose of which was to 
give those who took it information about 
social work in general and the work of the 
Associated Charities in particular that 
would enable them to make effective ap- 
peals for volunteers. The lecturers were 
Prof. A. J. Todd and Otto W. Davis of 
the Council of Social Agencies, and Frank 
J. Bruno and Caroline Bedford of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Twenty women, includ- | 
ing high school teachers, the superjnten- 
dent of a training school for nurses and 
members of the Women’s Club, the Council 
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» Classified Advertisements 


4. Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
2 orts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Wstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
jteen lines to the inch. 

1) “Want” advertisements under the various 
neadings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
a;Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
jtial, including the address, for each inser- 
ition. Address Advertising Department, The 
yjSurvey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 
‘y 


WORKERS WANTED 


fi] 

A WANTED: A young American woman 
sith a Jewish education experienced in the 
wstruction of children of kindergarten age. 
just give religious instruction as well as 
| dergarten training. Address 3171 Sur- 
ar 


K 


NWANTED: A capable matron-house- 
Seper, school for Jewish delinquent girls, 
fhe hour’s ride from New York. Address 
172 SurRveEY. 


WANTED: Instructor in community 
brvice and supervisor of field work in a 
“%hool of social work—including settle- 
ahents, community centers, play and rec- 
dation, club work, etc. Address H. H. 


tibbs, Jr., 1112 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


SY WANTED: Community worker to do 
Wlief and constructive social work in a 
wn of six thousand. Address Box 13, 
Panville, Kentucky. 


: 
: 


WANTED: Experienced governess, 
ained in Montessori or equivalent sys- 
m, to take charge of girl nine years old 
bE delicate constitution. References de- 
}red. Reply Box 319, Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
Sania. 


WANTED — College woman, trained 
iorker; experienced in some form of com- 
hunity effort, for executive work in well- 


Mrganized community. Adequate salary. 
address 3157, Survey. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 


(JEWISH social worker, capable organ- 
ser and executive, who can plan and pro- 
tote work in keeping with the needs of a 
Pmmunity, and raise required funds, is 

ailable for early engagement. Address 
| i 69 SURVEY. 


) SCHOOL nurse, seven years’ experience, 
Hants to change. Available after July 
Wrst. Address 3170 Survey. 


© EXECUTIVE, graduate dietitian, fifteen 
@ears’ experience family and community 
svelfare, also editorial work, desires posi- 
yon New York or vicinity. Address 3165 
VURVEY. 


a, CRAFTSWOMAN, private, institutional, 


Qrmy psychiatric experience, desires posi- 
yon. Address 3173 SuRVEY. 


3 SOCIAL Worker, experienced, desires 
osition for summer. References. Ad- 
ress 3174 Survey. 


7 GRADUATE Nurse, R. N. Many years’ 
xperience in care of children. Would 
ike entire care of invalid or crippled child. 
ixcellent references. Address 3175 Sur- 
\EY. 


le a beat 


of National Defense, the College Women’s 
Club, the League of Catholic Women, the 
Agricultural Faculty Women’s Club, the 
Faculty Women’s Club, the Parent-Teacher 
associations, and various church societies, 
attended these lectures and did fifty hours 
of field work in the districts of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. These scouts are now 
working in their churches and clubs to se- 
cure volunteers. 


A CABLE received by the National Child 
Labor’ Committee from Dr. Luis Morquio, 
president of the second Pan-American Child 
Welfare Congress, stated that great enthusi- 
asm was shown at the sessions in Monte- 
video. Edward N. Clopper, assistant secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and secretary of the United States Com- 
mittee for this congress, has been elected 
honorary president of the section on sociology. 


MORE than 5,000 persons attended the ses- 
sions of the regional conference of foreign 
child welfare experts in Chicago and hun- 
dreds were denied even standing room. 
They represented 67 cities and towns of 
Illinois; nineteen other states including 
special delegations from Iowa, Minnesota 
and Indiana; and Canada, Sweden, and 
China. The minimum standards of child 
welfare put out at the initial conference in 
Washington [the Survey for May 17] were 
referred to the Central Council of Social 
Agencies. of Chicago for study and sug- 
gestion. 


ST. PAUL held a city-planning exhibition 
in May to interest its citizens in the funda- 
mental principles of planning as illustrated 
by other cities. Models for war memorials 
and plans for local improvement schemes 
also were shown, and_ several thousand 
copies of a small pamphlet on The Mean- 
ing of City Planning were distributed. The 
exhibition was organized by Guy Wilfrid 
Hayler for the City Planning Board. John 
Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., who has been 
advising the board, and Carol Aronovici 
addressed a largely attended public meet- 
ing, and many lectures and sermons were 
delivered at the local churches, colleges 
and schools. The prospects for a_ really 
comprehensive city planning scheme in St. 
Paul are said to be very bright. 


UNDER government orders, the last re- 
maining children over three years of age, 
numbering 10,000, have been removed from 
the public workhouses of England and been 
distributed to cottage homes, boarded out 
or assisted to emigrate to Canada. With 
them goes the darkest chapter of English 
poor law history. 


ON THE request of the director of the 
census, a joint committee of the Statistical 
and Economic Associations has been named, 
to advise and assist in formulating and 
carrying out plans for the approaching 
fourteenth census. From the Statistical As- 
sociation were appointed W. S. Rossiter, 
C. W. Doten, E. F. Gray; from the Eco- 
nomic Association, E. R. A. Seligman, W. F. 
Willcox, W. C. Mitchell. This committee 
constitutes a channel through which may 
pass suggestions and arguments and re- 
quests looking to the improvement of the 
next census. Its members will welcome cor- 
respondence from anyone who has experi- 
ence with the volumes of the thirteenth 
census, and ideas as to how the material 
may be made more useful. 


LONG efforts by the social agenci 

South Carolina have at last hecne ah Hs 
the appointment by Gov. R. A. Cooper of 
a Child Welfare Commission which, work- 
ing in cooperation with the State Board of 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listin 8 fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions toad unchanged throughout the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE. FIBEST BATEOWAL Co- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 Pp. $1.00, 
Published by The Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. ay 

TowaRkpD THH NEW EDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city: 

WorKsHor Commirrens. Suggested_lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the SuRvny for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

For VaLun Recwivev. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the SurvBy. ‘5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 

You SHOULD Know Axnout CREDIT UNIONS, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

INDIA’S FREEDOM IN AMERICAN COURTS. Pub- 
lished by Friends of Freedom for India, 
@ Bast 15th St., New York City. 12 pages. 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet gives a full 
account of the cases against Hindu political 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial in the 
American courts.) 

IMMIGRATION LITHBRATURE distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request. 

A SUACKER’S CONFESSION: The Shame of Be- 
ing Out of Jail. 50 cents per hundred. H. 
W. Youmans, Sedalia, Mo. 

OOOO 

PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
- Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


York. 


Charities and Corrections, will study the 
social and economic conditions of the state 
as they affect children, and draft a chil- 
dren’s code. 


NEW MEXICO recently passed a public 
health bill which is acclaimed as a good, 
workable measure by the Public Health 
Association of that state which saw it 
through the legislature. It creates a board 
of three, one of whom shall be a physician, 
while women are not barred. The qualifica- 
tions of members are set high. A salary of 
$3,000 is provided for the commissioner and 
a total of $10,000 for employes; the depart- 
ment is, further, empowered to borrow up to 
$25,000 on the credit of the state for 
emergencies; the total amount actually 
appropriated being $20,000. 


PROHIBITION is only one of the causes 
promoted by the International Reform Bureau 
which is celebrating this summer the com- 
pletion of a quarter of a century’s social 
and religious service. Among the immediate 
objects of its activity, preparation for pro- 
hibition in the United States and the protec- | 
tion of China against the machinations of 
the liquor interests take first place. During 
the twenty-five years of its life, the bureau 
has taken part in the extension of inter- 
nationalism, especially through international 
regulation of vice and gambling and other 
evils of that character. This side of its 
work also is to be further developed in the 
future. 


COOPERATION will be made this summer 
a subject of special study by an Iowa Uni- 
versity class in contemporary history under 
Prof. Gilbert G. Benjamin. Different coun- 
tries will be allotted for separate study by 
members of the class. Professor Benjamin 
also plans to have the subject in its different 
branches taken up by the summer ‘school 
which is largely attended by teachers, 
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FOR EVERYONE WHOSE SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON THE VOLUNTEER SERVICES OF OTHERS | 


A Community Leadership 1: 
The New Profession e. 

by Lucius E. Wilson . y 
Book Price $1.50 H 


The first clear outline published of the basic principles on which all 
successful community leadership must be built. Referring to this the Troy 
“Record ” says: 


“When Mr. Wilson writes of anything that concerns civic activity he will 
find a large audience eager to hear him. His personal experience as a leader in 
municipal affairs in two or three progressive communities and his later efforts a 
to establish proper commercial organizations for a score or more of cities have © || 
made him an authority who cannot be overlooked or despised. . . . Those 
in Troy who have seen Mr. Wilson at work believe in him. Those who read 
his book will believe in him still more strongly. . . . We can recommend 
this volume to any forward-looking citizen who. wishes a guide book for organ- 
ized or professional public service in municipal life.” 


A The Summer School of Community Leadership || 


School _ The most effective means yet developed for presenting comprehen- 
sively and with no waste of time 

1—The philosophy 

2—The technique 
of successful organization practice. 

Place—Eagles Mere Park, Pa.—near Williamsport. 

Time—July 14 to 26, 1919. 

This will be the School’s fifth annual session. It has succeeded be- 
cause it has helped men to greater power of achievement—to bigger fields 
of work. Its strongest endorsements have come from men who have at- 
tended. We shall be glad to show you some of these. 


of its instructors as executives and organizers. Each of them has proved by i 


The success of the School is the direct outcome of the individual successes | 
definite accomplishment his grasp of the subject with which he deals. | 


There is more about this School in a pamphlet we shall be glad to mail you. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
Tribune Building, New York Date... .:0sc..itnds alee 


Gentlemen: 


5 For enclosed $1.50, kindly send me Lucius E. Wilson’s book— 


a 
| 


Put a check mark “Community Leadership—The New Profession.” 
in the square oppo- 
Bee, Pee I should like to know more about the Summer School of Com- 
wishes. QO] munity Leadership. Will you send me the leaflet mentioned above 
and full information regarding it? 
Sugnied si sa0o0 ea S04 Re ah re ice 


MOET ESS... ee ere nica aes nee Tag 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


WUERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
#GISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
23rd St., New York, For public employment 
ces ; industrial safety and health; work- 
‘jn’s compensation; health insurance; one 
srs rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


im AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
ITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
(liana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
jnnon, Hx. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
sj phia. Organization to promote develop- 
»}nt of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
js. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
aze of Social Work. 

| 


4merly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
TEVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
wirtrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
ant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
-; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
m of pre-school age and school age. 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
“iss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
iw York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
jos in home, school, institution and commun- 
7). Publishers Journal of Home EHconomics. 
PLL Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


JL PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
HiAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Wy; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
Je. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Smbership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
@autions) $1. 


{EH AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
HATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
@. repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
@iereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
: education. information and catalogue of 
fuphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
00; Annual, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
@ ships include quarterly magazine and month- 
Wi bulletin. 


WOERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
% CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
YW. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Mwiedge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
giitment and prevention. Publications free 
request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
ancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
llog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
dpublic service for knowledge about human in- 
Mitance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
H sibilities, Literature free. 


. 


UDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 


WRIST IN. AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Wtestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
eoriand, gen’l sec’y; 105 EH. 22 St., New 
Jirk. 

@2ommission on the Church and Social Serv- 
&, ice; Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
9) Rey. FB. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
| Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Yommission on International Justice and 
- Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
Yommission on Church and Country Life; 
' Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
| Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


 ommittee for Christian Relief in France and 
8) Belgium. United American religious agen- 
®) cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
' cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York. ’ 


Yational Temperance Society and Commissioa 
on Temperance. Hon. rl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


\MPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
#; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
tas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Siins Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
‘te nor a Government school. Free illus- 
‘jted literature. 


OMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
H)MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
“ory St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
‘ets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
des. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


Bin. 
TERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
irry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
\k. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
)in socialism among college men and women. 
fnual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
‘irterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 

1B MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S0- 
‘\L HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
is., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
Hham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
juest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
mberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
te, $100. 


; 


i] 
} 
i 
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TERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION,.~ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. ‘o secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
prining school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. IF. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
oe through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
Social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental H ygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
i at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—dJulia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D.:C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Pe and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-E. A. Winslow. 

pte Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BE. Wil 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
~—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’ 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conal. 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mcbilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. Pei 35 E. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
he Olub Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year, 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ene 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech-_ 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in+ 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HE. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.} 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H., §S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race LBetter- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND... 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
Iments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. y 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission goy’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INOC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch ; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and Supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. ° 
Braucher, sec’y, Joseph Lee, pres.; H. § 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


Army Anthropometry and Medical 
: Rejection Statistics. 
&| A Plea and a Plan for the Eradication 
of Malaria. 
The Malaria Problem in Peace and 
War. 
The Mortality from Respiratory Dis- 
eases in Dusty Trades. 

A Plan for a More Effective Federal 
and State Health Reorganization. 
Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory 

Health Insurance. 
Pauper Burials and Interment of the 
dead in large cities (in press). 


The Failure of German Compulsory 
Health Insurance—A War Revel- 


ation. 


Weekly Index Numbers of National © 
Health and Wellbeing. 


Leprosy as a National and International 
Problem. 


On the Physical Care of Children. 


The Mortality from Degenerative Dis- 
eases. 


Some Theoretical and Practical Aspects 
of Industrial Medicine. 


Acute Infectious Diseases of Children 


Whooping Cough. 
Measles. 


Diphtheria. 


Scarlet Fever. 


Mortality Charts 


Industrial Accidents. 
Tuberculosis. 
Cancer. 


Malaria. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Typhoid Fever. 
Measles. 
Whooping Cough. 


Scarlet Fever. 


Tred} rudential 


Fusurance Company of America 


Tncorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Mention ‘‘The Survey” 


